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¢ PARTIES and ideas continually move, but not by measurable 
marches on a stable course; the political soil itself steals 
forth by imperceptible degrees, like a travelling glacier, 
carrying on its bosom not only political parties but their 
flag-posts and cantonments; so that what appears to be an 
eternal city founded on hills is but a flying island of Laputa.”’ 
R. L. STEVENSON 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


On the Western Front during the week there 
Was no resumption of the German offensive on a large 
scale. In raids and local attacks the Allies have 
clearly the best of it. On Sunday the French gained 
their objectives near Locre in an advance over a front 
0f 4,000 yards, and secured some 400 prisoners. On 
the same day the Australians took the village of 
Ville-sur-Ancre near Albert in great style in spite of con- 
siderable difficulties of ground and well-placed machine- 
guns. They attacked on two sides by night, and by 
Monday had got a big haul of prisoners, and machine- 
guns. On Tuesday a strong attack on our new posi- 
ions near Merville was preceded by a very heavy 
bombardment, but failed to gain any ground 


The recent fine weather has increased considerably 
the record of attacks in the air. The German losses for 
the four days from Thursday to Sunday last inclusive 
average over 20 a day shot down, apart from those 
driven down out of control. Altogether our men have, 
during this period, brought down no fewer than 129 
German machines for a loss of 38. Also on 
Sunday they made ‘‘a most successful raid” 
Mm broad daylight on the railway stations, fac- 
tories, and barracks of Cologne, which is “in 
In these days when everything costs 
€xtra, we ought, we suppose, to be grateful for these 

€ gratis official geography lessons. Anyway we 


ate glad to read that all our aeroplanes returned safely 
after dropping 33 bombs and driving down two out of 
Several hostile scouts who attacked them. 

enz, Landau, and Mannheim were bombed. 


Later 


On Sunday night the Germans took advantage of an 
exceptionally clear sky and a bright moon to resume 
the London air-raids, which, apart from an alarm on 
April 26th of which no explanation was given, had not 
worried the populace since March 7th. We are now 
accustomed to take these things philosophically, but 
the new experience of a second maroon warning after 
the bugles had sounded ‘‘all clear ’’ towards 2 in the 
morning was especially nerve-racking, and will not, we 
hope, be repeated. The raid was on a large scale and 
a considerable number of bombs were dropped after 
between 20 and 30 machines had crossed the Channel 
in relays. Five are known to have been brought down, 
and probably two more failed to get home. The R.A.F. 
has to its credit, for the first time since these raids 

an, an. enemy machine brought down in flames 
within the London area. 


No sooner have Lord Wimborne and Mr. Duke gone 
than the Irish Government settles to business. Never 
has Ireland been so criminally misgoverned as during 
the four years between 1914 and 1918, partly owing to 
Mr. Asquith’s fear of losing the Nationalist votes, and 
partly owing to the feeble prudery of Mr. Duke. Our 
warmest congratulations are tendered to Lord French 
and Mr. Shortt on their speedy resolve to enforce the 
law against rebels and traitors. Just consider what the 
arrest of a hundred Sinn Feiners on the charge of a 
German conspiracy means with regard to the conduct 
of those recently responsible for the government of 
Ireland, Messrs. Asquith, Birrell, and Duke. Mr. 
de Valera and Madame Markievicz were tried in 1916 
for rebellion, and sentenced to death. This sentence 
was almost immediately commuted to one of penal ser- 
vitude for life. After a year’s imprisonment (as political 
prisoners) they were set at liberty, and after a year’s 
liberty, they are again arrested on a charge of conspir- 
ing with German assistance to raise a rebellion ! 


Is not this a burlesque of government? In time of 
peace it would be in the last degree contemptible : in 
time of war, it is dangerous. How can their country- 
men ever again trust the statesmen who are respon- 
sible for this criminal laxity, and who, it seems to us, 
are even more culpable than the crack-brained rebels 
who embark on a hopeless conspiracy against their 
country? Morally, though not legally, Messrs. Asquith, 
Birrell and ‘Duke have made themselves accomplices of 
rebels, and, were it not that their weakness excited 
compassion rather than vengeance, we should say they 
deserved impeachment. Mr. de Valera is the son of a 
Spaniard and born in New York. Madame Markievicz 
belongs to the honourable family of Gore-Booth, and 
married a Polish Gount. Mr. Darrell Figgis is a man 
of letters and described as a friend of Roger Casement. 
Now that the Government show that they mean busi- 
ness, conscription may be a success. 


It is not Lord Newton’s fault that a larger and 
quicker exchange of prisoners has not been arranged ; 
it is the fault of the British War Office and the German 
Government. Our War Office authorities have per- 
sisted in the pedantic view that the exchange of thirty 
or forty thousand German prisoners could affect the 
result of the war, which is absurd in a war of this size, 
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where millions are engaged. Then the German 
Government makes more difficulties and’ delays in 
dealing with the British than with the French and 
Italians, out of spite, because they hate us more. Now 
that the French and Italian Governments have 
speedily arranged a large exchange of prisoners, the 
press and the public begin to see the obstinacy of our 
War Office and the malice of the German Government. 
It is very unfair to blame Lord Newton for all this. 


The campaign against Lord Newton is being worked 
up by the daily publication in The Times of horrors 
about British prisoners in Germany. Surely we might 
be spared this painful and: nerve-rattling recital. We 
know all about these brutalities, and they are all being 
entered in the account which some day we will present 
against Germany. But the day of punishment has not 
arrived, and nothing is more futile than making threats 
which you are not in a position to execute. Besides, 
it is at least doubtful whether the publication of these 
cowardly barbarities will not exasperate the German 
gaolers into treating their prisoners worse than before. 
That at any rate is the opinion of our returned 
prisoners, who refuse to speak about their sufferings. 
If these horrors are published for the purpose of dis- 
crediting Lord Newton, it is an indefensible piece of 
journalism. Lord Newton has omitted to go hat in 
hand to King Alfred, and he is being punished in the 
usual way. 


Not an hour too soon have Japan and China formed 
a defensive alliance against Germany. The United 
States are quite as deeply interested as Japan and 
China in preventing the arrival of the Hun on the coast 
of the Pacific. But if Russia is to be saved from the 
grip of Germany, it is ridiculous to wait until an invita- 
tion of assistance has been addressed to the Entente 
Allies by some duly accredited authority. The Ger- 
mans will take care that no such invitation is issued, 
and it looks as if the only kind of government in Russia 
will be a group of official puppets, taking their orders 
from Berlin. Japan should immediately occupy 
Vladivostock, and an American-Japanese-Chinese army 
should make for Petrograd. In no other way can 
the Brest treaty be nullified. Recent events have 
enlarged the war-aims of the Entente Allies, for the 
cancellation of the treaties with Roumania, the 
Ukraine, and Petrograd must now be included. 


The Germans have one rare and engaging habit, 
that of looking at themselves, coolly and scientifically, 
not as others see them, but as they appear to their 
own eyes. A German professor informs the world that 
after the war the ‘‘ fat belly will disappear,’’ because 
intellect no longer approves of it. The Germans will 
also change their manners when abroad: they will 
repay politeness by politeness: they will observe much, 
but will keep their thoughts to themselves. Above all 
they will give up preaching Kultur to the heathen. 
This is much, very much, to be thankful for. But will 
the Germans ever go abroad again? And shall we 
ever visit them again? Why, yes, we think so. 
There are so many people who think more of 
their health than of any subject on earth, that within 
a very short time after peace is signed, Homburg, 
Marienbad, and Carlsbad will be crowded again with 
visitors. As for their coming here, business is 
business, and some of it cannot be transacted by corres- 
pondence. Apparently, however, we shall be spared 
the loud and rasping tones, and the gormandising at 
hotels, of pre-war days. 


As people’s books, clothes, and amusements are dic- 
tated to them by advertisement, why not their politics? 
We ask this question because some indignation and 
surprise have been excited by the Evening Standard’s 
exposure of a campaign against Mr. Lloyd George by 
means of paid articles inserted simultaneously in pro- 
vincial newspapers. This means of manufacturing 
opinior is not new to us, and it used to be freely 
employed by the Tariff Reform League. Certain writers 


in the Press, generally belonging to the school dubbed 
‘* picturesque,’’ were long before the war in the habit 
of giving their articles to a syndicate, which circulated 
them in the provincial papers. There was nothing 
objectionable in that, as the Provincial papers paid for 
the article. But when the Provincial papers are paid 
to insert an article it is a different matter. 


With a huge, half-educated public, that eagerly 
reads and buys rubbish, everything is a matter of sug- 
gestion. One at least of our Sunday contemporaries 
heads all its leaders with, ‘‘ This is a brilliant and 
powerful article,’’ and promises another of equal power 
and brilliancy for next week. The art of influencing the 
modern public to buy or to read or to think anything is 
the art of hypnotism, or suggestion. We have reached 
the age of emotion, as the late Benjamin Kidd con- 
tends, and as the impetuous admission of five or six 
million women to the franchise proves—suggestion is 
everything to emotion, as Sir Hedley Le Bas well 
knows. The only reason why it is dishonest to pay 
for the simultaneous insertion of an identical political 
article in a number of newspapers is that the readers 
are given to understand that the views are those of the 
editor or the proprietor. But the Press, like every 
other organ of power, is over-reaching itself. Soon 
people will laugh at leading articles, and then cease to 
read them. 


Although the doctors are too patriotic to admit ex- 
plicitly that war bread is unwholesome, yet if taken 
individually and off their guard, they sometimes con- 
cede that it promotes indigestion. Most unquestion- 
ably it does, being composed of about 50 per cent. of 
wheaten flour, and for the rest, of potatoes, and Indian 
maize in a half-baked condition. The dyspepsia so 
caused in very many people has some disagreeable 
consequences; in gouty diatheses, it produces eczema 
and its first cousin urticaria, an irritating skin trouble; 
in non-gouty subjects, the result is often pseudo, 
angina, which is very painful. No wonder Bath, Bux- 
ton, and Harrogate are crowded with these elderly war- 
victims. It must not be thought that those over the 
fighting age suffer nothing : they give a large propor- 
tion of their incomes, and are ill. They also serve who 
only pay and scratch. 


Just as there Campbells and Campbells, so there are 
Germans and Germans. We think it ought to be recog- 
nised that in the armies of the enemy the Saxons are 
white men, and have a claim to be distinguished from 
the Prussians, who have always been brutes, and the 
Bavarians, who have become brutes since the war. 
The other day, as the editorial toes were being trimmed 
in a western town, we discovered that the operator was 
an ex-guardsman, who had volunteered in 1914 and 
returned disabled to his original craft of chiropody. 
After war-chat of the usual kind, he informed us that 
two of his pals had been prisoners in Saxony since 
Ypres; that he had just heard from them; and that 
they said ‘‘ they had nothing to complain of,’’ in letters 
which he regarded as genuine. 


The decision of the Court of Appeal in the case of 
the Cannon Brewery Company and the Central Control 
Board (Liquor Traffic) is important. Under the powers 
of the Defence of the Realm Act the Central Control 
Board had compulsorily acquired the premises of the 
Cannon Brewery; and the question was whether the 
compensation should be paid under the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act, which has been the law in these 
matters since 1845, or whether the Government bureat- 
crats should pay according to some standard of theit 
own, fixed by a tribunal of their own choosing. Mr. 
Justice Younger decided in the first instance that the 
Government bureaucrats must abide by the establistfed 
law, and that ‘‘ Dora,’’ while giving them exception 
powers of compulsory purchase, did not also confer 
upon them the power of fixing the amount of compet 
sation, or (what comes to the same thing) appointing 
the tribunal to fix it. 
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We are glad to say that a majority of the Court of 
confirmed the decision of Mr. Justice Younger, 
for ‘‘Dora’’ is rapidly becoming an instrument of 
arbitrary oppression. We know well enough what are 
the ideas of the Socialistic party, whose views are now 
predominant, with regard to taking property. The 
State is to take property, and pay the owner just what 
it thinks proper. The Lands Clauses Consolidation Act 
was somewhat stretched in the old days in favour of 
owners, we admit. The Act made the fortunes of the 
leaders of the Parliamentary Bar in the Victorian age, 
Charles Austin, Hope Scott, Venables, Vernon Har- 
court, and in latter days, of Pope, Littler, Bidder and 
Pember. A whole army of engineers, surveyors, and 
land-valuers shared the spoils with these Titan fee- 
getters, and there used to be an annual dinner at 
which the only toast was ‘‘ The Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation Act, and may it never be repealed!’’ Those 
days are gone: but because the owners got too much 
formerly, there is no reason why they should get too 
little now. 


The late Duke of Northumberland, before the 
Finance Act of 1910 clipped everybody’s wings, kept 
semi-regal state at Alnwick: but wearing the old- 
fashioned whiskers, formerly called ‘‘ Piccadilly 
weepers,’’ his appearance was rather that of an under- 
taker, or a retired butler. He was the descendant of 
three lines of different blood, the Seymours, the Percys, 
and the Smithsons. The Duke who tried to evade 
Pitt’s war-taxes on servants and coaches was pilloried 
in the ‘‘ Anti-Jacobin’’ as ‘‘ Duke Smithson.’’ The 
twenty dukes who head the peerage are a seclusive 
body. The Duke of Rutland is perhaps the only one 
who is ever seen in London society. Nor are their 
duchesses more visible. The fifth and the eighth 
duchesses of Devonshire were powers in society; but 
the last was a German, and it is amusing to speculate 
how ‘‘ Louise ’’ would have envisaged the war. 


The late Duke was possessed of strong character and 
intellect, and he served his country well. Anideal leader 
in local work, he will be regretted and respected for 
many reasons, the greatest of which is that he never 
missed an opportunity to help the public by personal 
work. During the General Election of 1910 one of the 
many crimes alleged by Socialists and mischief-makers 
against the House of Lords was that the Lords were re- 
sponsible for verdicts such as the Taff Vale judgment 
or the Osborne judgment. The Duke of Northumberland 
tock trouble to nail that lie to the counter by drawing 
the public’s attention to the difference between the Judi- 
cial Committee of he House of Lords and the Lords as 
a House of Parliament. He was subjected to violent 
abuse about the slums of Warbottle—for which he was 
not responsible. It is so easy to throw mud and so 
difficult to dodge it. 


Half a million of money, man power, material, 
energy, all useful elsewhere and all wasted at Loch 
Doon! The trouble this country suffers from is not 
caused .by fraud or idleness, but simply -by childish 
Stupidity. It is heart-breaking, and especially so in 
that those guilty of these evidences of stupidity which 
each fresh investigating committee and each fresh day 
reveal, are our brothers, our sons, our nephews and 
ourselves. What does it all mean? Have we no 
power of mental concentration and analysis such as the 
chemist is trained to apply to his research work? Is it 
that the system under which we are educated fails to 
develop cautious thought and the habit of testing and 
probing any subject to which we are supposed to apply 
our attention? Is it that our average individual per- 
sonal ability is low and that we lack power to project 
our imagination beyond the ordinary grooves of easy- 
going action ? 


Perhaps it is over-centralization that breeds such 
Stupid blunders as the planning of an aerodrome on 
an undrained bog. Surely, if a well selected staff of cap- 
able officials had remained continuously on the Spot, 
Watching every phase of the early stages of the scheme, 
they could have called a halt before all this waste 


occurred. Government departments appear to think that 
the world and the war can be administered successfully 
by a staff sitting in a quiet office equipped with tele- 
phones, typewriters and files of written reports. The old 
adage that if you want a thing done properly you must 
do it yourself always hold good in principle. Much evil 
could be avoided if great heads of departments worked 
and kept on the spot, and watched item by item, every 
development of every scheme undertaken—testing on 
the spot with their own eye and mind every chance of 
success, every risk of failure. Depending on reports 
of others and stacks of written opinions leads to—Loch 
Doon. 


A Government Committee has been appointed to con- 
sider whether public credit may be used for making ad- 
vances for the provision of houses for the working 
classes after the war, to persons and bodies other than 
local authorities, and whether it is advisable to establish 
State and Municipal Housing Banks, and, if so, on 
what lines. Houses will certainly be wanted and money 
will have to be found to build them; there should be no 
difficulty in devising a suitable financial scheme. There 
exists a scheme which could be adapted to our require- 
ments, and its operation would cost the State nothing. 
In 1861 the Swedish Government founded a Land Mort- 
gage Bank; by 1911 the Bank had raised the equivalent 
of 20 millions sterling, and, although the Swedish 
Government had provided a reserve fund of 14 million 
sterling, the fund had never been drawn upon. Part of 
the money was obtained in London for Sweden by a 
Swiss Bank at 4} per cent; we have seen some of the 
relative bonds. Thus, while we have for years lacked 
proper housing accommodation for our own people, we 
have found money for the Swedish Government to lend 
on landed property. This is all of a piece with provid- 
ing British money to finance German manufactures 
competing with British. Cannot some of the 
large munition and military hutments be taken 
down after the war, strengthened, and re-erected 
in agricultural districts? But there must be a revision 
of the Building Acts. 


Next to the need for water the supply of milk is per- 
haps one of the most difficult questions in a great city. 
On a constant and sufficient delivery of pure milk at 
reasonable prices depends the lives of children and in- 
valids. Apparently the production and distribution of 
milk in London are about to come under the control of 
a quasi-monopoly. Much as State interference is to be 
deprecated, sooner or later Government will be com- 
pelled to step in and check a state of affairs which may 
develop into economic domination of the dairy farmer, 
and victimization of the public. The elimination of 
competition between several different dairy companies 
will remove the incentive to deliver milk in an increas- 
ingly cleaner condition, though cleanliness, in any case 
is even more important than price. Ultimately it may be 
necessary to constitute public boards ouside State con- 
trol, and following the Metropolitan Water Board, to 
administer the milk supply in urban centres. The out- 
come of the Astor Milk Committee report will be 
awaited with interest. The London milk problem must 
not be allowed to rest. Trusts, monopolies, or what are 
known at Christie’s as ‘‘ knock-outs,’’ are gradually 
dominating the smaller necessities of our daily life; 
even the furniture-removing and depository businesses 
of London seem to be conducted under non-competitive 
arrangements; these businesses are now very pros- 
perous, and the public is helpless. 


. For some months past very little has been heard on 
this side of the Atlantic of Mexico, her presidents, her 
politics, her revolutions. Possibly the knowledge that the 
United States have transferred to France half a million 
first-class fighting men, notwithstanding German sub- 
some effect on Mexican misgovernment. 


President Wilson, the most peace-loving of rulers, has 
intimated that the U.S. intend to raise 8 million soldiers. 
With such a force at his command he will not be likely 
to stand ay more nonsense on his southern frontiers. 
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THE BANKRUPTCY OF THE TORIES. 


HE Tory party is bankrupt in principles, in 
leaders, and in numbérs. The proof is that since 
1914 every possible coalition or combination of parties 
ind leaders has been tried, but no one has ever sug- 
gested a Tory leader backed by a Tory party. The reason 
is plain: neither exists. Ever since the second election 
of 1910 the Unionists have been the largest party in the 
House of Commons, and, we believe, in the country. 
But the name Unionist is now an absurdity, as we 
prophesied it would become, so long ago as 1895, when 
Lord Salisbury formed his ill-judged coalition with the 
Birmingham Radicals under the late Mr. Chamberlain. 
This alliance led straight to the Transvaal war, the 
tariff-reform split, and the catastrophe of 1906. 
Unionism is now about to be interred in the crypt of 
,olitical failures; the chief mourner will be Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain; and the mutes will be the remnant of the 
Tory party. Federalism, the new favourite, comes smil- 
ing in. What formula, promulgated by what leader, 
can rally the forces of that indestructible power, 
perennial in every country, the Conservative party ? 
The rise and fall of all parties, it will be found, has 
jepended more on the mistakes of their leaders than 
on the principles or policies of their parties. It was 
the absolutism of Cromwell and the cant of his generals 
that restored the Royalist Tories. It was the bigotry 
of James that threw the power of Government into the 
hands of the Whig aristocracy and Dutch William. 
The blunders of Bolingbroke over the peace of Utrecht 
and the Stuart succession banished the Tories from 
office for seventy years. The second Pitt obtained 
office by a reaction against the Fox-North coalition; 
but he was an advanced Whig, and nothing but the 
capital error of the Whigs in sympathising with, the 
French Revolution could have seated the Tories in 
power for forty-five years. The Tories under Liverpool 
and Castlereagh made the mistake of clinging to the 
words of Burke long after the deterrent force of 
Jacobinism had spent itself; and thus they allowed 
Parliamentary reform to be annexed by the Whigs and 
excluded their party from power (with three brief inter- 
ludes of a year each) from 1832 to 1874. _ Disraeli 
owed his triumph in the latter year more to Gladstone’s 
restless attacks upon vested interests than his own 
political strategy, masterly as it was. Gladstone’s 
adoption of Home Rule in 1885, before public opinion 
was prepared, gave the Tories twenty years of govern- 
ment, less the three years from 1892 to 1895. The 
dual control of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, with 
the education policy of the one and the tariff propa- 
ganda of the other, finally broke up the Tory party 
in 1906. It recovered some of its position in rg10, and 
might have regained more, if its leaders had not con- 
ceived the insane idea of setting off tariff-reform against 
death duties and unearned increment. The electors 
were sure they would pay the tariff duties, and knew 
that they did not pay the property taxes. The second 
election of 1910 was on the question of the House of 
Lords, and the result was that Radicals and Tories 
were equal in numbers, and the Government majority 
was entirely made up of Nationalists and Labourites. 
In England the Tories had a considerable majority, 
which increased at bye-elections. Then came the war, 
for which we were utterly unprepared, thanks to the 
Radicals : and then came the franchise bill, trebling the 
electorate, and admitting women, thanks to Speaker 
Lowther and Mr. Walter Long. Thus a blindfold 
revolution was effected, the work of dull men immersed 
in political tactics and dead to political results. 
The Tories were an aristocratic party, leaning on 
the landowners and the Church: the Conservatives 
were a middle-class party—Peel borrowed the name 
from Burke—adding to landlords and clericals the sup- 
port of the commercial classes. The Unionists were 


an amalgam of Conservatives and Radicals, joined to 
resist Home Rule for Ireland. Federalism sweeps them 
away : what is to follow? 

We can get no help by looking at the two other 
democracies of the West. 


In the United States they 


had a clean slate on which they wrote Democrats 
and Republicans names which had some meaning before 
the Civil War in 1861, but which to-day stand for g 
little more or a little less of tariffs. In France, 
the Centre, Left Centre, Right Centre, Socialists 
Clericals, Imperialists, have no_ significance 
guidance for us. The war has changed much; 
Socialism will change more: but there is one 
thing neither the war nor Socialism will change, 
human nature. There will always be a party of order 
and a party of disorder; of law and of anarchy; of 
respect and of disrespect; of property and of no pro. 
perty. We have seen that parties rise and fall by the 
errors of their temporary leaders. A few years of 
government by the Fabians, and Messrs. Snowden, 
McDonald and Tom Mann, might restore the Conser. 
vatives to power for half a century. The terrible 
drama of Russian Bolshevism has been an object- 
lesson, which will probably save us from the revolu. 
tionary section of the Labour party, though it is far 
stronger than most people imagine. The one hope for 
the continuance of ordered life in England is that the 
landlord, the farmer, and the agricultural labourer may 
recognise that their interests are identical: thus con- 
solidated, the classes who live on and by the land would 
prove a formidable bulwark against the revolutionary 
classes in the big towns. The manufacturers, mer- 
chants, and shipbuilders, the steel and coal masters 
have to deal with artisans, who, though only half. 
educated, have a sound bottom of common sense. It is 
not beyond the limits of hope that in the towns the 
employers may by means of the Whitley Committees 
hammer out some mode of peaceful life. Most of the 
danger will come from a chaotic popular assembly, 
sitting above us, and discharging upon us, thick as 
arrows, the host of their inspectors. Decay has seized 
on the organ of popular government, just at the 
moment when we are asking it to unravel the whole 
skein of our private affairs. What is wanted is a 
Conservative leader who will rule this chaotic body, 
who will propound formulas suited to the changed 
times, and gather in from the country all the numerous 
and powerful interests whose existence depends on the 
preservation of individual liberty and private property. 
These interests are strong, though latent and dis- 
persed : they only require for their evocation a strong 
personality, with a clear head, and that rarest of 
qualities, parliamentary courage. Some sensible and 
energetic spirits have started a National party. We 
object to the name because it is question-begging, and 
allows its opponents to say, we too are the National 
Party. We prefer the title of Conservative party, as 
signifying the intention to conserve the Monarchy, the 
Church, the Second Chamber, the institution of private 
property, and the right of the individual to live his own 
life, free from the tyranny of the official. The leader 
of such a party may at this moment be meditating in a 
dug-out on the Flanders front; or he may be a candi- 
date preparing his address for the next election. His 
appearance will be detected by the immediate formation 
of a conspiracy of dunces against him in Parliament 
and the Press. But the support which he will receive 
from sensible men and women throughout the country 


will surprise himself, and revive the Conservative | 


Party. 


IN THE MANNER OF ANCIENT PISTOL. 


E were relieved to note that Mr. Balfour last 
week, in making his statement to the House 

upon the Emperor Karl’s recent invitation to peace, 
spoke with decency and restraint. He said it was his 
firm belief that the Emperor’s letter was part of what 
we have agreed to describe as a peace offensive, and 
that it was rightly rejected by our French Ally. Mr. 
Balfour’s tone was firm and final. His speech gave no 
hope to our enemies of any slackening in the fibre of 
the Allies. The German Government will understand 
from the speech that Great Britain will fight on until a 
safe and reasonable peace can be won. At the same 
time there was nothing in what Mr. Balfour said which 
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the military party in Germany can use as evidence of a 
gwashbuckling attitude on the part of the Allies or 
which our own small but extremely able peace party 
can turn to their own advantage and to the discredit of 
the Government. Mr. Balfour’s speech was, in fact, 
in complete contrast with the clumsy and violent utter- 
aces with which this question of war and peace is 
ysually debated in the Press and upon public platforms. 
Qne would gather from the way in which some of our 
newspaper and public men refer to this question that the 
only way to encounter a German or Austrian peace offen- 
sivewas to be offensive about peace. The word ‘‘ peace’’ 
has only to be mentioned to some of our editors and 
politicians and a shout at once goes up. There is rarely 
any pause for consideration of the issues in dispute and 
no thought at all of the effect likely to be produced by 
our attitude on neutral or enemy opinion. If an arch- 
angel appeared to these people with full authority to 
settle all the tremendous questions raised by the war 
he would, if he were so foolish as to introduce himself 
asa bringer of peace, be howled immediately out of 
countenance. Did I hear you mention the word peace? 
Yah! Yah!! Yah!!! We have no doubt that, when 
the genuine offer does at last come from the Wilhelm- 
strasse, it will be received with a spontaneous and 
hearty derision by that portion of our Press which con- 
fuses patriotism with vulgarity. We shall have an 
inverted edition of the fable of the boy and the wolf. 
They have cried ‘‘ wolf’’ so often that they. will cry 
“wolf’’ to the end, hearing a wolf at the door when the 
judicious are letting in a dove at the window. 

That part of our Press which casts itself for the part 
of Ancient Pistol would change its tone at once if it 
became clear that the public did not like it. These 
journals aggravate our difficulties abroad and offend 
the taste of all those who still wish to see public affairs 
treated with dignity and discretion. Unfortunately it 
is very difficult for the public to make its likings and 
dislikings effectively known. The public realises that 
at present no acceptable peace can be obtained, so it 
puts up with journals which support the war and with 
speakers who denounce the Germans, even though it 
cordially detests the way in which these things are 
done. The feelings of most people who read these 
journals or some of the more exuberant speeches 
of our Prime Minister are mixed, and the machinery 
of democracy is too crude to allow for mixed feelings. 
Again and again the Allied case is spoiled and mis- 
handled, and priceless opportunities to make our posi- 
tion clear to the world neglected, presumably in order 
that we may keep up our courage by making a long 
nose at the enemy and his mediators. The Germans, 
we say, are ‘‘ squealing ’’ for mercy ; and we leave it at 
that, while elderly gentlemen assure the Kaiser that 
they are prepared to fight to the last drop of their 
blood and never to sheath the sword (a weapon which 
has had very little exercise in the present war) until 
they can dictate an Allied peace over his prostrate 
body. At the risk of being thought Laodicean in our 
attitude towards the war we submit that this is not the 
way to deal with overtures, sincere or insincere, from 
any one of our enemies. It strengthens the enemy 
Governments in dealing with their own malcontents 
(moderate opinion in enemy countries will never have a 
chance to develop so long as Lord Northcliffe is direc- 
tor of propaganda). It lowers our prestige among the 
neutrals and confuses their minds till they begin to 
doubt which is the worse—Germany, which behaves 
like'a bully, or England which attitudinises like one. 
Lastly this kind of talk increasingly outrages the feel- 
ing of the country. If certain newspapers and public 
men do not very soon change their tone the impression 
will be created, very naturally, but quite wrongly, that 
there is a party in the country which rather likes the 
idea of never sheathing the sword and would be dis- 
appointed rather than gratified if we should be spared 
that ultimate test of our manhood—the last drop of our 

and the last shilling in our exchequer. It would 
be a supreme political disaster if such an impression 
should get abroad. It would cause a reaction from the 
war which the pacifists would exploit for the formation 


of a peace party which might shortly become really 
formidable. A suspicion that the Government were in- 
clined to deal truculently or hastily with any reasonable 
opportunity for peace which offered itself would fling 
a whole mass of opinion into strong opposition. There 
is no sacrifice this country will not make in order to 
bring the enemy to reasonable terms, but the country 
must be assured that every additional day of the war 
is strictly necessary to that end. The least doubt of 
that necessity would irretrievably ruin the moral of the 
country and would do more harm than dozens of peace 
offensives. Such a doubt is not likely to arise in the 
mind of a normal Englishman as he weighs the present 
position on its merits; but it is quite likely to arise if, 
losing sight of things as they are, he allows full play to 
his natural disgust of speeches and articles which 
exhale a positive gusto for war without end. 

‘*You cannot put up a good fight unless your blood 
boils ’’—so runs a legend exhibited in connection with 
a propaganda film entitled ‘‘The Beast of Berlin.”’ 
Our answer is that nobody’s blood can boil for four 
years. The legend may suit our American friends, who 
are its authors. They are new to the fight and pre- 
sumably feel the need of a little preliminary rage. The 
English armies, however, are not fighting because their 
blood boils or from any desire to encourage a boiling of 
the blood in leader-writers and politicians at home. 
They are fighting sadly and seriously for the safety of 
their country and only for that are they prepared to 
think the sacrifice of their youth justified and necessary. 
As soon as our political leaders are offered the oppor- 
tunity to secure the safety of England by other means © 
than shell-fire the country expects them to take it. 
The moment has not yet arrived, but our more trucu- 
lent journalists and orators will be well-advised, until 
that moment comes, to avoid even the appearance of 
desiring to postpone it. 


RATIONING AND RATIONALITY. 
By Sir James CricHton-BROWNE. 


ROFESSOR STARLING, the official apologist of 
Food Rationing Department, has told us that 
under the system now in vogue there has been no loss 
of health or efficiency on the part of the nation, and 
other genial physiological optimists of the laboratory 
type have gone farther than he and assured us that 
the Nation, as a whole, has greatly improved in health 
on a spare diet. But such statements are questionable, 
for health and efficiency are not easily appraised from 
day to day; premature, for rationing has not yet had 
time to exert its influence one way or the other; and, 
perhaps, not quite judicious, for they may encourage ill- 
advised asceticism. We all cheerfully acquiesce in the 
food restrictions to which we are being subjected, and 
we shall continue to acquiesce in them, should they be 
much more severe than they now are and involve not 
merely inconvenience and discomfort, but positive 
suffering and impairment of health. At the worst, they 
will be a trifle, compared with the privations and 
agonies endured by the men who are fighting our 
battles, and but a small part of the huge price we are 
all prepared to pay to win the war. But there is no 
need for any attempt to reconcile us to them by mini- 
mizing, nay, by eulogising thém and representing them 
as being desirable and beneficial. Such roseate state- 
ments are not free from risk, for if the reduction in 
the consumption of food so far has been propitious to 
health, why should it not be still more propitious, if 
carried a little further? 

Conscientious assentors amongst us—and, whatever 
the cynics may say, there are many such, patriotically 
eager to help the country in its hour of need, and 
assured that they can do so with impunity—may volun- 
tarily reduce their food supply far below the rationing 
level and only discover their mistake when their consti- 
tutional vigour has been seriously undermined. 

The preposterous length to which rationing en- 
thusiasm may be carried is illustrated by a newspaper 
paragraph circulated widely the other day intimating 
that Lord Rhondda, who has undergone an operation for 
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pleural effusion following on pneumonia, has owed his 
life to rationing. That, it appears, diligently pursued, 
had appreciably reduced his weight, which, had it re- 
mained normal, it is affirmed, must have put a fatal 
strain on his heart. But to any non-physiological 
rational being it is apparent that Lord Rhondda prob- 
ably owed his illness to rationing, which, in reducing 
his weight had reduced the fatty elements in his lungs 
and made them susceptible to pneumonia, and owed his 
life to the abandonment of rationing and the liberal 
supplies of nourishment administered to him during 
his illness. 


There is no justification for the statement that under 
rationing the health of the country has improved. The 
utmost that can be said is that as yet there is no evidence 
that the health of the country has been adversely 
affected by rationing. It is much too soon to pro- 
nounce rationing beneficial or even harmless, or to 
indulge «in predictions as to its ultimate effects. We 
must wait and see. The immediate effects of rationing 
are obvious enough. The nation is much slimmer than 
it was. There has been an enormous loss of body- 
weight all round. But it is certain that in loss of body- 
weight there must come a danger point, and that that 
danger point must vary greatly in different individuals. 
It has been said that the danger point is not reached 
until 10 per cent. of body-weight has been sacrificed, 
but a standard of that kind is hazardous. There are 
over-grown men who might lose 20 per cent. without 
injury, and there are lean men to whom a 5 per cent. 
loss might mean serious mischief. Whenever the nitro- 
genous tissues, in addition to the fat deposits, are 
drawn on, efficiency is impaired, and at the same time 
the power of resistance to disease is lowered. Under 
such circumstances, tuberculosis, zymotic maladies and 
diseases of the nervous system are particularly liable to 
invade the system, 


It has been calculated that a reduction in the fat 
ration of a $ lb. per week would entail a loss of a stone 
in body-weight in seven months. Then, however, it is 
alleged, a state of nutritional equilibrium is established, 
and further loss of weight ceases. But again there is no 
sufficient proof of this, and rationing means much more 
than the withdrawal of 4 lb. of fat per week. The loss 
of weight in seven months of rationing is often much in 
excess of one stone. Our West-end tailors will bear 
witness that some of their super-fatted customers have 
lost as much as 3 stones in that time. And it is these 
super-fatted gentlemen who are largely responsible for 
the myth that rationing has improved the national 
health. They rejoice in having thrown off an en- 
cumbrance; they feel lighter, more active and clearer- 
headed, and go about blessing Lord Rhondda. No 
doubt some of them have greatly profited by the 
restraint put on their appetite, but others of them are in 
a parlous state, although they know it not, for in un- 
loading themselves of their superficial fat they have also 
unloaded the heart-muscles of some of the fat that had 
accumulated on it or in it, and so incurred the risk of 
heart-failure. Too precipitate Bantingism has some- 
times ended in this way. Our fat endowment is not a 
mere subcutaneous pellicle than can be stripped off, 
like a garment, without detriment. It is an interstitial 
constituent of many organs and tissues, and is essential 
to their full functional activities. But the super-fatted 
people are, after all, but a small class in the community, 
and it is libellous to insinuate that the masses of our 
people were gluttonous, and over-ate themselves before 
the war. Appetite is, on the whole, a very safe guide. 
Our dietetic customs have been founded on countless 
millions of experiments that have been carried on for 
thousands of years, and any abrupt interference with 
them, although it may be necessary, is not in itself 
commendable. In Germany, where the food shortage is 
more acute than it is withus, and where the restrictions 
are more stringent, a marked increase in tuberculosis 
is reported, and the Vorwaerts points out that all the 
German sick insurance statistics show a rapid rise in 
illness, especially amongst women. The Socialist 
journal attributes this to the weakened power of resist- 


ance which is due to existing food conditions, and ty 
the fact that the women are overworked. 

In this country, happily, the working classes ar 
earning higher wages than they have ever done before, 
and have, in the case even of the very poorest of 
been able so far to improve their style of living ang 
to supplement their rations by non-rationed food. By 
the rationed foods are the staple upon which they mug, 
depend, and a deficiency of protein and of fat, if | 
continued, will not be compensated for by a redund 
of carbo-hydrates. So long as non-rationed foods, such 
as milk, fish, eggs and the pulses are freely availa 
all will go well, but should the supply of these fail, thep 
deterioration of health will be inevitable and cop. 
spicuous. It seems clear that there has been in the lag, 
few months in this country a substantial increase jg 
tuberculosis—especially in the abdominal form—in 
children—which is probably attributable to milk 
shortage. 

Rationing so far in this country goes to make our 
dietary poorer in protein and fat, and richer in carbo 
hydrates or starches. It is a step towards vege 
tarianism, and, as such, will be diligently exploited by 
the adherents of that cult, just as temporary expedients 
of the Liquor Board of Control are being exploited by 
another group of faddists, the teetotallers in favour of 
prohibition. But it is surprising to find that the advisers 
of our Food Controlling Authority are lending them. 
selves to the promulgation of vegetarianism—a dietetic 
heresy, almost invariably associated with other eccen- 
tricities of belief and conduct, and not without its perils. 
Vegetarianism tends to lower vital efficiency. The late 
Sir William Roberts, one of our highest and sanest 
authorities on dietetics, came upon a small colony of 
vegetarians in Salford and was much struck by their 
lack of energy, mental and bodily. 

Professor Starling and his confederates are out to 
depreciate the value of animal protein. The main value 
of meat, they would have us believe, is the fat contained 
in it, and in that case the value of meat must bea 
diminishing quantity, for the sirloin, where it is still 
visible, is not what it used to be. They go almost as far 
as to suggest that we can get on very well without 
animal protein. A hundred years ago, they tell us, the 
population of these islands had very little meat through- 
out the winter months, but they omit to mention whai 
the condition of the population of these islands was at 
that time as regards health, the prospect of life, the 
rate of mortality, the prevalence of tuberculosis, zymoti¢ 
diseases, pauperism and crime. They ignore the fact 
that in the diet of our ancestors of the middle and 
upper classes a hundred years ago, flesh and fowl 
figured more largely than they do in our diet to-day— 
their feasts were Gargantuan—and that we of all 
European people have during the last hundred years 
been the largest meat-eaters, and have not thus appar 
ently compromised our progress in peace, or out 
prowess in war. They refer us to the Canadian lumber 
men, strong sturdy fellows who perform arduous labour 
often at a temperature 40 degrees below zero, and feed 
mainly on pork, beans and flour (is not pork meat?), 
but they abstain from all allusion to our Australians 
and New Zealanders, who have proved themselves i 
this war to be men of superlative courage, endurance, 
and intrepidity, and who have been reared on beef and 
mutton. Our men at the front have been having reé 
meat three times a day, and they have not done badly, 
and have been immune to an extraordinary degree from 
the diseases which have decimated armies in the past, 
especially armies that had to go short of protein. Meat 
is not merely a fuel, as is suggested. Protein is esse 
tial to the building up and repair of the tissues, and, 4 
increased muscular work involves an increased break 
ing down of nitrogenous tissue, it creates a demand for 
an increased protein supply. 

But there are proteins and proteins, and thost 
derived from cereals and potatoes, although invaluable 
in their proper place, are not an adequate substitute for 
the protein derived from meat. The proteins differ 


materially in their composition, in the amount of cot 
structive organs and tissues of the human economy t 
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which they have to minister, and those of vegetable 
igin are not equivalent in nutritional potency to those 
derived from meat. 

The praises that have been lavished on our war-bread 
have been a little extravagant. It is good and whole- 
some, and we should be thankful we have it, but to 
afirm, as is done, that it is, in relation to nutrition, 
equal to our pre-war bread, is nonsense. It is not as 

sing to the eye, and that is something; it is not as 

eeable to the palate, and that is much more. Relish 
ig the best preliminary to digestion and assimilation, 
and it is relish that is wanting in our bread of to-day. 
We chew it and swallow it, in full confidence that it will 
keep us going, but we do not welcome it with gusto as 
we did its 1914 predecessor in the form of petit pain, 
and it does not therefore do us quite as much good. 
Pavlow, the great Russian physiologist, has shown that 
tasteless and unappetising food does not stimulate 
either insalivation or gastric secretion, while tasty 
and appetising food will stimulate both. The late Sir 
lauder Brunton said it is curious to notice how often a 
meal of the very plainest character, as a slice of boiled 
mutton, a potato, and stale bread (he would have said 
fish, potato and war-bread had he been here to-day) 
wil cause discomfort and pain, whereas a large table 
dhéte dinner can be consumed with pleasure and 
impunity. Good cooking is the great desideratum of 
the hour, and, should the conscription of women ever 
come, good cooks must have plenary exemption. 


MEDDLESOME MATTIES. 


HEN the Misses Taylor, of Norwich, wrote their 
didactic ballad about the Meddlesome Matida, 

they inaugurated a great tradition. They founded the 
cult of an Inquisition—that of the inextirpable busy- 


bodies. These excruciating bores have unfortunately 
been in full and unfettered swing under the wing of the * 


war. The old Athenians, whose ‘‘ democracy,’’ de- 
manding leisure, postulated a population of slaves, 
were frank enough to confess that their pet vice lay in 
this direction, and they termed it officiousness or 
meddlesomeness rampant. We discern this truth in that 
company of prigs and weaklings which by a Gilbertian 
iony is at present assisting our rulers. En- 
throned on the Seats of the Mighty, usurping their 
splendours, derogating from their dignity, they parade 
the perpetual motto of ‘‘ After the war.’’ The war it- 
sli—for existence, freedom and honour—shamefacedly 
takes a back seat, while tragically it derides their 
travesties. They are so busy preaching and pouching, 
“idealising ’’ and dealing, ‘‘ explaining ’’ and exploit- 
ing, that we grow deafened to realities. The sound of 
their own sermons intoxicates them—and after the ser- 
mon comes, of course, the collection for the Collectivist. 
Their heavy, lecturesome forefingers, pointing each 
discord in the up-to-date overture, wag and weigh 
onus all—a claptrap without excitement. It is Milton’s 
“overseeing fist ’’—a direct legacy from the Puritans. 
We are, each of us, to be measured in stock sizes for 
their second-hand suits expensively advertised at a great 
teduction—in force, energy, fortune, and freedom. 
Almost every week one of these Paul Pries—it is the 
beauty of busybodidom—resigns, and we are getting 
tsigned to their resignations. They meddle so much 
that they fall foul of each other. Nothing receives its 
‘ght name and political gerrymandering is the disorder 
theday. Patriotism is twisted into propagandism, and 
fropagandism means universal intrusion. Government 
isboth an art and a business. It has become neither, 
but only an advertising agency to which no one but 
intermeddlers need apply. Thus a Committee of Safety 
lvested with dictatorial powers has grown into a 

Nossal coterie of aimless busybodies and ignorant 
sciolists, Extortion—nay, blackmail—by one ex- 
‘mpted class and one privileged province—both the 
least patriotic and enlightened—is perverted into 

Sacrifice.”” Internationalism and a ‘“‘ pooling’’ of 
fsources, which is a collectivisation of vigour, is 


tricked out to signify the whole duty of man. The 
whimper of weakness masquerades as the strength of 
union, while a waste which would ruin any ordinary 
business is tolerated in the mismanagement of Great 
Britain—the greatest business as well as the greatest 
centre of the world. They meddle not only with our 
money and our lives, the old highwayman’s choice 
thus being precluded, but with our minds and wills. A 
tax that only yields a fractional increase is treated as a 
divine dogma if only it hits flagrantly a fractional, un- 
complaining, thrifty, unprivileged part of the nation. 
Sympathy is alienated from them by the fiction that they 
are ‘‘ rich,’ when their burdens are in many cases too 
great to bear. Common sense is stifled by a pretence 
that they alone can shoulder the dead weight. And the 
sinews of supply are being stupidly paralysed. Mean- 
while the countless controllers blunder along their 
muddy, muddled path, and lose their way, which they 
trust to chance instead of to the compass, or even the 
primitive guides of the spheres. A Press subsidising 
and subsidised, servile and enslaving, applauds and 
aggravates the evil. All is advertisement, or in other 
words, the sublime satisfaction of hearing yourself talk 
at the expense of your congregation—that ancient satis- 
faction which brought down the Tower of Babel, the 
Capitol of Rome and the Acropolis. Even the Apostle 
waxed ironic over Democracy’s craze for such enervat- 
ing novelties. What is everybody’s affair is nobody’s 
business, and that is the plain English of the matter— 
Jacks of all trades, masters of none. Yes, all these are 
men of push and go. Their ‘‘ push”’ is evident when 
a fresh ‘‘ push’’ threatens our depleted heroes in the 
West. Whither they are going is best known to the 
gibbering shades of Limbo. 

But busybodies are by no means confined to Downing 
Street or the Departments which are daily feeding and 
fuddling more myriads of recruits. ‘‘ Matties,’’ alas! 
abound in every parish and at every street corner. 
Every fad is posed as a war-aim, every tatter of 
sham humanitarianism is pressed into War-services. 
While the guns roar and the bayonets clash, paper 
constitutions and haloes are manufactured by the thou- 
sand. There is no shortage of such paper or of the 
smug hawkers who make their account by trading on it. 
The tiresome old spinster who made neglected 
mischief in days of peace is now having the time 
of her life. She has been let loose in our midst. She 
sits on every conceivable and inconceivable Committee, 
both outside and in the House of Commons. She 
loads wounded soldiers with useless attentions, and 
bedside blunders which are sometimes parried by such 
blunt sarcasms as that immortalized in the ribald 
story about the Russian’s name. She knits unmendable 
socks for the wounded. She wears numberless badges 
and uniforms, she troubles countless canteens, and 
bruits the flimsiest scandals. She brandishes defiant note- 
books and repulsive reticules, gossiping as she goes, 
and, unlike Paul Pry, she never prefaces her futile inter- 
lopings with ‘‘ Do I infrude?’’ She scours the high- 
ways, glaring with her gig-lamps, to worry with imper- 
tinent queries those devoted and hard-working girls 
who have surrendered everything for country. She is 
the Government’s old-maid-of-all-work—and 
escape conscription. She bothers the once Poor out of 
their lives and off their turned heads. And if she has a 
pet parson—as so often she has—the combination is 
overwhelming; to indulge their virtue none of us shall 
have any more cakes and ale. She orders the little 
children to come unto her and be Montessoried or 
Bolshevised to death. She is a good woman in the 
worst sense of the word—and her name is legion. 
There is a terrible male intermeddler also who is always 
bellowing—not without reward—for ‘‘ Reconstruction,” 
by which he means a general game of blind-man’s-buff 
and bluff and a canonisation of the Trade-Union Junker- 
dom. And there are the other unsocial Socialists in all 
their bewildering and least pleasing varieties, each 
anxious to sanctify envy and emasculate effort. The last 
thing to fly out of Pandora’s box was hope. But in the 
face of these new Puritans, ever exclaiming ‘‘ How 
naughty : do look,’’ ever unsettling and upside-downing 
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by a whim caught at as reason, Prometheus himself 
would suffer in vain. 

We have merely sketched the faintest outlines of a 
nuisance which is fastening on us, though it is contrary 
to the British spirit. Many other instances might have 
been added—the professional roarers for a lucrative 
Republicanism, the professional impugners of patriots 
because they trounce official disloyalty, the professional 
prophets of trouble which they themselves manufacture, 
the professional Gallios, who wink at rebels, do all by 
stealth, and blush to find it fame! Doubtless Ahab 
may have deemed Elijah a busybody, we will concede 
that much. But then these busybodies are not Elijahs, 
and Elijah made nothing a year out of his denunciations. 

Years ago there was a lonesome busybody who would 
patrol the parks with a sheaf of tracts in his hands 
that he might return rejoicing after the conversion of 
button-holed martyrs. ‘‘ How is your soul? ’’ he would 
ask the passers-by. One of them once retorted by 
‘‘Quite well, thank ygu; how is yours?’’ It was a 
frivolous rejoinder, but effective, and levity is often the 
best reply to the minders (and would-be annexers) of 
their neighbour’s business. 


SERENDIPITY. 


HEN Horace Walpole coined the excellent word 
Serendipity,’’ it was straightway adopted 
by a grateful country. We had no single phrase 
for the Happy Accidental, or more particularly the 
asking for a stone and getting bread. Walpole coined 
one for us, out of that ‘‘silly fairy tale called the 
Princesses of Serendib,’’ for which he professed a con- 
tempt that he never felt; for he himself ‘‘ was always 
making discoveries by accidents, and sagacity, of 
things he was not in quest of.’’ The unexpected is for 
ever happening; but it is only the lucky, unexpected 
accident that constitutes a Serendipity. There are 
plenty of them in history, in literature, in art. Suppose 
then we take a few that are common property, since we 
all have our own in daily life. 

It was a Serendipity, a happy accident, that brought 
Moses to the well just as the shepherds were driving 
away the daughters of Jethro, priest of Midian; that 
led Boaz to notice Ruth, his kinsman’s widow, glean- 
ing among the corn; it was another that set Nausicaa 
washing her brothers’ raiment just when Ulysses was 
cast ashore and in need of the help that only the King’s 
daughter, pure and courageous, could give. It was 
another happy accident that, in the story told by Pliny, 
gave rise to the modelling of portraits in clay, when 
the maid of Corinth traced the shadow of her lover’s 
profile on the wall and her father filled in the outline 
and baked it with his pots. It was an accidental 
sagacity that took the old fisherman to the beach at 
Seriphos, just as the chest containing Danae and the 
babe Perseus drifted ashore amid the breakers; a 
strange one that led the shepherd Pixodarus to dis- 
cover the marble quarries of Ephesus just as the 
Ephesians had vowed a temple to Diana, to be built of 
foreign marble. One of his rams butting at another, 
missed his mark and fell, his horns glancing on a rock 
and breaking off a splinter; the shepherd knew it for 
fine marble and rushed with his treasure into Ephesus, 
where he was rewarded in life, and after his death 
honoured by the chief magistrate of the city. It 
was a happy Serendipity, indeed, that brought 
the idea of the Corinthian capital to the architect 
Callimachus while he was looking at the grave of a 
Corinthian maiden upon which the acanthus leaves were 
growing up volute-like round the corners of the basket 
containing the treasures which the old nurse had set 
upon the tomb; it was another that wrecked Aristippus, 
the friend of Socrates, upon the coast of Rhodes just 
where some geometrical diagrams had been placed. 
‘*Cheer up,’’ said the philosopher to his fellows in mis- 
fortune, ‘‘here are signs of civilization’’; and so it 
proved, the inhabitants of Rhodes, with their pretty 
taste in philosophy, rewarding the new logician with 
food and clothing in return for an argument or two. 


But there are Serendipities unknown. Whe 
and how did the Romans discover our oysters 
Britain’s earliest export, since they came from the 
sea frontier itself and were discovered before 
Who first appreciated their merits? Who first divined 
and when, the riches of the tea-leaf? The blesses 
drink was brought into Japan by a Buddhist priest jy 
the year 805, but legend, which has noted many things 
of less importance, leaves the true discoverer am 
the great Unknown. In the year 89 another geniy 
arose in China, and ink replaced the brickdust an 
water of earlier generations. Truly the pen is mightig 
than the sword, and the history of China shows it, no 
in ink and tealeaves only, but in the history of thg 
great discovery, that sublime Serendipity, Roast Pig. 
Here indeed history and literature touch and mingle; 
but without our English Elia, where were China's 
third and crowning glory? 

History is full of these tales of Serendib : Archimedes 
falling into his bath and making the discovery of th 
displacement of his own bulk of water, cries oy 
‘** Eureka! ’' through the ages; John Gilpin on his m. 
willing ride, who set Cowper laughing” in the watches 
of the night that rarely saw such cheerful visions; 
‘Kubla Khan,’ that vision of a poet’s dream set down 
line by line till a dismal caller (for ever accursed like 
him who cut down Shakespeare’s mulberry to save him 
self from pilgrims) broke the spell and lost us a vey 
great Serendipity, and Coleridge his crowning 
fame. Go back a few hundred years, and hk 
thankful for a Serendipity we may never think of, yet 
are hourly better for. Think of the glorious accident, 
the rich audacity, that set our earliest English poet 
Layamon to write in English, not in Latin or Norman, 
a poem of 30,000 lines. ‘* This will never do,’’ cried 
the Angevin critics. But it did. We may picture the 
reverence with which Chaucer, with something of a 
twinkle in his eye nevertheless, asked to be presented 


to the author of the Great Idea in the Paradise of 


English poets, and thanked him for the tales of Lear 
and Arthur. Much of George Borrow’s charm lies in 
the thread of Serendipity woven into the pattern of his 
writing. Some works of art are Serendipities; not 
statues—‘‘ there came out this calf’’ was an excus 
and not a happy one—but certain rare forms of Chinese 
porcelain, splash vases, for example, or gradation of 
shade in a piece of that colour known as “‘ sang é& 
boeuf,’’ in which sudden chance variations of high tem 
perature in the kiln act differently upon each piece and 
render duplicates improbable. In Geography, 
there are Serendipities enough, from the orade 
which bade Cadmus and holy Cuthbert ‘‘ follow the 
cow,’’ and build their Thebes and Durham where 
she lay down, to the discovery of America 
Columbus, looking for another road to th 
East. And from that discovery what Serendipities are 
those of tobacco and potatoes; the first the Divine 
Enchantress of our Lamb and many others, the second 
the life-food of Empires now at war! The discoveries 
of coal-tar products were in many cases unsought for, 
unexpected, pure Serendipities. So too, was glass, 
discovered among the embers of a fire on the sea-short. 

We are no chronologists, setting down in order the 
happy accidents of the world; random note-makers 
rather, careless from what flowers we take our honey 
so that it be sweet. From the essential we pass to tit 
trivial, from the potato to the wig. | Who was tht 
happy genius, the north-country dandy, who bethought 
him of sending his wig to Knaresborough to get ifs 
curls petrified in the limestone dripping well? The 
desire to fly is as old as man—was not Daedalus the 
first aviator? but who first blew up bladders to suppot 
port the swimmer in the water? Who first rode the 
camel across the desert and found that he could live 
unwatered for many days? Little did Maecenas think 
that his name would be best remembered by a trifling 
gift of a little farm to one Horace, an independent 
friend of his who refused to be the Emperor’s sect 
tary, but both by his gifts of verse and noble gratitude 
was to immortalize both Maecenas and himself. 
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What a happy coincidence it was that set Scott 
to rummage for fishing tackle in the drawer of an old 
jureau after finishing Strutt’s dull story of ‘ Queenhoo- 
Hall’ and to find the rough draft of the for- 

en ‘ Waverley’ destined to kindle Scott’s genius in 
anew and lasting direction and to make him the father 
of the modern novel. Nashe (1567), author of ‘ Lenten 
Stuffe or the Praise of the Red Herring,’ narrates a 
fne example of Serendipity. He tells us how a poor 
fisherman of Yarmouth hung a few herrings ‘‘in the 
soty roofe of his shad a drying,’’ and that as the 
weather was cold he kept good fires, with the result 
that ‘‘in his narrow lobby his herrings which were as 
white as whale-bone when he hung them up, now 
lookt as red as a lobster.’’ ‘‘A miracle,’’ he cried, 
and forthwith sent the first red herrings ever produced 
“to the King then lying at Burrough Castle two 
miles off.’ The sweetest example to us of Serendipity is 
one that happened to a friend not many years ago. It 
was necessary for him, much against his convenience, 
fo pay a formal visit in London on a depressing 
November Sunday afternoon. He saw for the first 
time, in the drawing room among other strangers, a 
woman whom, before leaving the house, he mentally 
decided to make his wife. Having found an oppor- 
tunity to meet her a second time, he at once proposed 
to her and after some ups and downs, for the course 
of true love never did run smooth, married her, and 
to our certain knowledge lived happily ever after, like 
the King and Queen in the fairy tale. The first meeting 
of the two was a perfect example of the Happy 
Accidental. Truly, great is Serendipity, and Horace 
Walpcle, dilettante, is its prophet. 


MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY ETCHERS. 


T may be said without fear of contradiction, that 

Etchings, that is to say, the best plates of the 

Masters, have come into their own, in the estimation 
of the Public, discriminating or otherwise. 

The majority of people who purchase examples of 
one or other of the Graphic Arts usually aim at some- 
thing of a decorative character—let no one collect 
etchings from that point of view. It is important to 
remember that for the most part etchings which have 
adecorative or wall paper value rarely represent art at 
high-water mark. The majority of young collectors 
make at least two serious mistakes. In the first place, 
because, consciously or unconsciously, they do not 
place much reliance on their own judgment, they are 
almost invariably attracted to-the particular artist or 
atists that happen to be the fashion of the day. 
Again the novice is quite naturally inclined to buy 
subjects which please the eye, being in all probability 
quite unaware that his eye is not yet sufficiently 
trained to differentiate between good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent, This was particularly so in the past—as a result 
tt not infrequently happened that the work of a 
great Master—take, for example, the case of Méryon— 
passed almost unrecognised during his lifetime, so 
far at all events as the genral public were concerned. 
Méryon was in such desperate straits that he once sold 
a impression of L’Abside de Notre Dame for 1 fr. 5oc., 
aplate which in first state would now realise £600 at 
auction. 

In getting together a small collection of etchings, an 
tndeavour should be made to acquire the best examples 
of artists of real importance, and to leave all others 
Sverely alone. Briefly, there may be said to be 
six guiding principles for the collector. (1) Avoid 

ge etchings; the medium is unsuitable for large 
plates ; (2) the dominating feature of an _ etch- 
mg should be ‘‘pure line,’’ no mezzotint effect 
smudge, or relying on heavy inking for effects, as 
evidenced by much of Cameron and Bone’s later work ; 
(3) buy only the work of those etchers which show 
“individuality ’’; (4) have patience, and never buy 
Poor impressions; the best and only the best are good 
ough; (5) utterly disregard the fashion of the day, 
% public opinion, both are unintelligent; (6) price, up 


‘“*Etchings and Etchers,’’ 


to £200 at all events, is little or no criterion of merit, 
but rather of fashion; also price is often regulated by 
the number of impressions. 

It is well to remember that the mere fact that a 
certain etching fetches more than any other plate by 
the same artist affords no conclusive evidence that that 
plate represents that artist at his best. 

For example, ‘‘ The Five Sisters,’’ by D. Y. Cam- 

eron, is certainly not his masterpiece, although most 
people think it is. Again ‘‘ Bye Road in Tipperary,"’ 
by Haden, is no finer than ,‘A Water Meadow’’ by 
the same artist, yet the former would fetch £100, the 
latter £8. 
' Among the intelligent people who interest them- 
selves in works of art, may be said to be two classes : 
the true artist and the connoisseur. It is the boast of 
the true artist that he ignores cash values : perhaps he 
does, except where examples of his own work are con- 
cerned. It would, however, be the height of folly to 
collect anything from this point of view! The con- 
noisseur concerns himself too much with the purely 
mercenary side of the business—not infrequently also 
his chief joy is the knowledge that he possesses some 
thing his neighbour does not possess or cannot acquire. 
A combination of the two would appear to be the 
ideal. We absolutely decline to rule out ‘‘ Cash 
Values,’’ as being a hopelessly unintelligent way 
of approaching the subject. Moreover, it is human 
nature for the measure of enjoyment to be affected by 
rise or fall in prices, as to a certain extent 
reflecting the degree of intelligence and foresight you 
have shown—in spite of the fact that prices are often 
regulated by a foolish, ignorant public, though not 
always. It should be remembered that appreciation by 
the public of a living artist, is little criterion of 
his skill, as the stupid public are often persuaded 
to boom a living artist for trade purposes. Once 
again, do not forget that over go per cent. of the pur- 
chasing public are still quite unable to detect, or differ- 
entiate between, that which is fair, good, and super- 
latevely good. The two most insttuctive books, apart 
from illustrated catalogues on individual etchers, are 
3rd_ edition, 1880, by 
Hamerton, and “‘ Etchings, 1911,’’ by Sir Frederick 
Wedmore. The real fault with all books and papers 
on the subject is that praise is lavished in an 
effort to be kind. There is not sufficient discrimina- 
tion. This is all very nice and kind to the artists, but 
affords little assistance to the would-be discriminating 
collector. So far as Hamerton is concerned, his book 
was written before the days of Cameron, Bone, Bauer, 
Zorn, McBey, Short and Lepére. As for Wedmore, 
one in forced to the-conclusion that he has made 
the great mistake of being too kind all round. 
There are a host of men and women of limited skill, 
whom, of course the public, some day, for the sake 
of change, may put on a pedestal for a brief period, 
but there is no necessity to refer to them in detail; 
let us rather dwell on the Masters and masterpieces. 
Of modern and contemporary etchers the following 
may be singled out for special notice. They are Whist- 
ler, Zorn, Haden, Bone, Cameron, McBey, Bauer, 
Forain, Lepére, Legros, Short, Webster and Robins, 

Space forbids any atempt to deal with all these 
artists. We propose, therefore, to refer only to those 
whose work commands chief attention at the present 
time, namely Whistler, Zorn, Haden, Bone, Cameron 
and McBey. 

]. McNeill Whistler.—To Whistler as his art is ex- 
pressed in the two ‘‘ Venice’’ sets, must certainly be 
accorded first place. What could be more exquisite 
than fine impressions of ‘‘ The Palaces,’’ ‘‘ The Gar- 
den,’’ ‘‘ The Little Venice,’’ ‘‘ The Fruit Stall,’’ ‘‘ The 
Upright Venice,’’ ‘‘ The Traghetto,’’ ‘‘ The Balcony,”’ 
to mention only a few of his many masterpieces? 

As etchers, Rembrandt of the old school, and Whist- 
ler of the new school, are in a class absolutely by 
themselves. Impressions printed by the artist are al- 
ways the best. He is so great a master that mere 
words of praise would almost be an impertinence, 
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C. Méryon.—Were there ever three greater etchings 
than ‘‘Le Stryge,’’ ‘‘La Rue des Mauvais Garcons,”’ 
and ‘‘L’Abside de Notre Dame’’? For the rest, we 
have the audacity to confess we do not like his work. 
For the most part it strikes us as being without 
sufficient poetry, without sufficient atmosphere, too 
exact in detail, and too cold. Moreover, at present 
prices examples of this artist’s work are overrated. 

Anders Zorn.—A great master, and let there be no 
mistake about it. Among his many fine plates the 
following may be mentioned : “‘ Renan,’’ ‘‘ Au Piano,”’ 
‘*L’Omnibus,”” ‘*Miss Rasmussun,’’ ‘‘Cercles 
d’Eau,’’ Wet,’”’ ‘‘ Mona,”’ ‘‘ The Letter,’’ ‘‘ The 
Precipice,” ‘‘ Edo,’’ ‘‘ The Self Portrait (1916).’’ All 
these plates are now very scarce and will shortly be 
unobtainable. Probably the Renan is Zorn’s finest 
plate. Many of his nude studies are particularly 
fine; while others are very coarse and quite impossible. 
There is a very great demand for his plates in America, 
England, Scotland, France and Sweden. International 
fame such as this is enjoyed by very few artists during 
their lives. His later work, for the most part, is not 
as fine as his earlier. It no longer possesses that 
exuberant joy in life that his earlier plates are so 
full of. In this respect, one notable exception should 
be made, ‘‘The Self Portrait’ (1916), which in an 
early impression is probably as fine an etching as he 
has produced. 

Francis Seymour Haden.—Among his finest plates 
may be mentioned ‘‘ Sunset in Ireland”’ (Trial E.), 
‘*Sunset on Thames,’’ ‘‘Agamemnon,’’ ‘‘ Mytton 
Hall,’’ ‘‘ Windmill Hill, No. 1,’’, ‘‘A Bye-Road in 
Tipperary,’’ and ‘‘ A Water Meadow.’’ No English 
etcher has seen and depicted the countryside and 
water as he has. Impressions vary greatly in 
quality, and should be very carefully selected. Execu- 
tors’ impressions should be avoided. The most 
desirable impressions are those from the Goulding 
collection, or presentation copies from the artist and 
signed as such. 

Muirhead Bone.—There is no living artist who equals 
Bone so far as architectural subjects are concerned. 
His finest plates are ‘‘Ayr Prison,’’ ‘‘The Shot 
Tower,’’ Clare Market,’ ‘‘ Liberty Clock,’’ ‘‘ South 
Coast No. 1,’’ ‘‘ The Great Gantry,’’ ‘‘ Mike the Dyna- 
miter,’’ ‘‘ Calle Pescheria Venice.’’ Some of the early 
etchings of the Glasgow set are particularly fine. 
Nothing that he has done can quite come up 
to ‘Ayr Prison,’’ which in all probability is the 
finest plate that has been produced by any artist 
since the days of Whistler’s Venice sets. Of his later 
work, ‘‘Calle Pescharia’’ in a fine impression, 
stands out by itself for excellence. 

D. Y. Cameron—who also hails from Scotland, is 
another clever artist—perhaps more clever with the 
brush than with the needle. Among his finest plates 
are the following: ‘‘ Ben Ledi,’’ ‘‘ The Meuse,’’ 
‘*Notre Dame, Dinant,’’ ‘‘The Chimera,’’ ‘‘ North 
Porch Harfleur,’”’ ‘‘ Robert Lee’s Workshop,’’ and 
Little Lady of Luxor.’’ 

James McBey.—A young etcher of great skill and of 
great promise. He has produced many fine plates and, 
like many other artists, a lot of quite unimportant ones, 
but on the whole a much higher percentage of great 
things than most of hiscontemporaries. His work varies 
very much in quality, but he is well worthy of a place 
among the masters on account of the following plates 
alone: ‘‘Amsterdam from Runsdorp,’’ ‘‘ The Lion 
Brewery,’’ ‘*‘The Storyteller,’ ‘‘ Ely Cathedral,”’ 
‘*Richborough Castle,’’ ‘‘Omval,’’ ‘‘The Sussex.’’ 
Up to the present, ‘‘ The Lion Brewery,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Sussex,’’ are his two masterpieces. 


The Editor of THE SATURDAY REVIEW cannot 
be responsible for manuscripts submitted to him; but 
if such manuscripts are accompanied by stamped 
addressed envelopes every effort will be made to 
return them. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE CO-OPERATIVE STORES SCANDAL, 


INCOME-TAX ON CO-OPERATIVE Society ‘‘ Divipenps,” 


To the Editor of Twe SarurDAyY REvIEw. 


Sir,—I desire to point out that each shareholder 
of a public company who receives his dividend less 
the sum paid by the company to the Government on 
account of income-tax on profits, is entitled to repay. 
ment of the sum so deducted, if he is able to satisfy 
the revenue officials that his total income from alj 
sources does not reach the amount on which income tax 
is leviable for the time being. A very large number of 
claims for repayment by cempany shareholders are 
dealt with annually, and the necessary investigation 
as to their legitimacy takes up the time of a consider. 
able staff. Possibly amongst these claims there have 
been some from shareholders of the Maypole Dairy Co, 

The revenue authorities satisfied themselves that 
comparatively few of the members of co-operative 
societies possessed, in pre-war times, incomes render. 
ing them liable to pay income-tax, and, keeping in view 
the deductions allowed for wife, etc., they hold the same 
opinion still, although the taxable limit has been 
lowered. In the event therefore of co-operative 
** dividends ’’ being made subject to income-tax, each 
member whose total income did not exceed the limit 
would be entitled to claim from Government repayment 
of the sum deducted by his society on account of in- 
come-tax paid or payable to*Government. Naturally 
the revenue officials quailed before the prospect of 
having to deal with the avalanche of claims likely to 
reach them from the three to four millions of co 
operators. The expense of investigating the accuracy 
of the claims would, in their opinion, far exceed any 
return from illegitimate claims. That, it is believed, 
is the real reason for non-taxation of co-operative 
‘* dividends ’’ holders. 

Traders may be reminded that co-operators, if their 
‘*savings ’’ are taxed, will be entitled to demand that 
the profits of shopkeepers should be ascertained 
through inspection of their books by officially qualified 
accountants in the same manner as_ co-operative 
** surpluses ’’ are now ascertained. How many of the 
minor shopkeepers keep books, or, if kept, would care 
to show them? Farmers who wish to pay income-tax 
on their profits instead of on their rents doubled must 
now include in their statements an estimate of the value 
of the produce consumed by themselves and families 
Few shopkeepers are said to make allowance for house- 


” 


hold consumption in estimating their profits for income 
tax purposes. 

Individual shopkeepers will only be able to compete 
effectively with co-operators when they have followed 
the example presently being shown them by Gover 
ment, and have rid themselves of the vast army 
middlemen whom they have foolishly allowed to come 
between them and the producer. 


I am, &c., 
No.18,358 St. CuTHBERT’s Co-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION, EDINBURGH. 


London, E.C.1. May 17th, 1918. 


To the Editor of THE Saturpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—The reply of the Co-operative Press Age 
to my letter taxing the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
Limited, with having financed a private company of tt 
brokers which enabled it to indulge in large spe 
tions on the Mincing Lane Tea Market to the detrimet 
of the public, denies the charge and suggests counté 
charges against the tea trade. 

As the matter is of importance, not only to membef 
of the trade, but to the public, I again ask permissit 
to trespass on your space. 

The first intimation that the Co-operative Whole: 
Society had designs on the tea market was contaift 
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jn articles in the ‘ The Co-operative News,’ dated 1st 
and 8th May, 1915, by ‘Our Special Commissioner,’ 
who adumbrated a scheme for controlling the tea 
market by which he asserted ‘‘ nobody would 
“know what the Co-operative Movement was really 
“doing in the trade the probability is that 
“we could bring some of the largest buyers in the 
“kingdom on their knees to the Co-operative Move- 
“ ment.’’ 

Coincident with the appearance of these articles the 
private company was registered and started business. 
An inspection of the files at Somerset House showed the 
capital to be £1,000, of which five £1 shares were 
issued. 

A report of a dinner held to celebrate the first 
anniversary of the company was sent to ‘ The Grocer’ 
of 6th May, 1916. The chairman boasted the company 
had dealt in nearly 70,000,000 Ibs. of tea and ‘‘ was 
“concerned in having a finger in one out of every five 
“cups of tea consumed in this country.”’ 

It was subsequently admitted in the organ of the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society that the brokers had 
their exclusive support in buying their tea. 

In ‘ The Grocer ’ of July 29th, 1916, it is stated that 
this mushroom firm bought in one week 30,000 chests, 
about 3,000,000 Ibs. of tea, most of it without buying 
orders. During the period of these operations the 
price of tea rose from 6}d. to 113d. per lb. exclusive 
of tax 1/-. 

I suggest these purchases were made in pursuance of 
the scheme for ‘* controlling the tea market.’’ No 
other broker made purchases to anything like the scale. 

I cannot follow your correspondent’s recriminations 
and insinuations. The facts are undisputable, they are 
available to the public and speak for themselves. 

In spite of what the Agency states, the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society has never denied or affirmed its 
participation in financing these enormous deals. 

Some thirty columns appeared in various issues of 
the ‘ Co-operative News’ denying charges which were 
never made and indulging in childish abuse of the tea 
trade, the ‘‘ capitalist press’? and other irrelevent 
matters, with the obvious object of drawing their 
readers’ attention from the main quesiion. 

Under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, the 
Treasury can empower the Chief Registrar to inspect 
the books of these societies. Cannot the Treasury be 
moved to use their powers and clear this matter up? 
If the Co-operative Wholesale Society is found to be 
involved in schemes for controlling food markets, what 
tight has it to be registered as an Industrial and Provi- 
dent Society ? 

Yours truly, 
MincinG LANE BROKER. 


THE RED CROSS NECKLACE. 


To the Editor of THE Saturpay REviEw. 


Sir,—In last week’s issue you publish a letter from 
the Secretary of the Committee of the Red Cross 
Necklace telling you that the Committee have not yet 
decided on their future policy, and begging you in the 
meantime to refrain from publishing any letters dis- 
cussing that matter. This is surely a very strange 
and inconsequent request. For if the Committee had 
decided on their policy, what would be the use of dis- 
cussing it in your columns, or anywhere else? The 
disposition of the pearls contributed for the Red Cross 
Necklace is a matter of national interest, and is far too 
important to be left to the secret decision of a small 
Committee. The object of discussion is to form public 
Opinion, which may be a guide to those who are 
€ntrusted with the duty of deciding on matters of 
National concern. I trust, therefore, that you will not 
allow yourself to be suppressed by the Secretary of the 
Committee, and that you will continue to publish letters 
On the subject. 

It is obvious that the pearls contributed are so 


Mumerous and differ so markedly in quality that the 


idea of forming a single necklace must be abandoned. 
Pearls, like other jewels, differ much in value according 
to shape, sheen, and weight. The pearl contributed by 
Mrs. Tompkins is patriotically as valuable as one from, 
let us say, the Dudley necklace: but esthetically it 
would be absurd to string them side by side in the 
same necklace: one might be worth £10 and the other 
#100. It will be necessary to pick out the good pearls, 
if a necklace which anyone would care to have is to be 
made. But what is to be done with the inferior and 
the bad pearls? There are enough good pearls, no 
doubt, to make two Queen’s necklaces, one of which 
might be given to the Queen of England, and the other 
to the Queen of the Belgians, who surely has received 
less than her due meed of recognition for her heroic 
conduct. What to be done with the residuary pearls 
is a puzzle I cannot solve. 
Your obedient servant, 
CaGLIOSTRO. 


[We publish this letter, and we shall publish others, 
because we agree with our correspondent that Mr. 
Oxenden’s request that we should refrain from dis- 
cussion because the Committee had not decided on 
its policy was absurd.—Ep. S. R.] 


LLOYD GEORGE’S VICTORY. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—One feared from the tone of the speech of one 
of the late Ministerial legal failures, as long ago as 
January, 1917, on the amendment to the address, and 
again from one of another ex-Minister on the amend- 
ment of the address this year that the members of the 
late ‘‘ Wait-and-See ’’ Ministry were only too willing 
to wound, but feared to strike. It was a horrible 
thought that, when we are fighting for our very 
existence, for the sake of office, men could descend so 
low; but alas, General Maurice’s letter was 
the means of proving it to be true. Whatever 
could have induced one so rusé as Mr. Asquith to 
attempt to put a spoke in the wheel of the Government 
without the chivalrous Irish behind him, is indeed an 
enigma. He was strong enough to flout them from 
1906-1910, but from 1910-1914 he simply lived on their 
sufferance and he knew it. With the Irish behind him, 
Welsh Churches could be robbed with impunity in the 
name of Progress; and, but for the war, Irish 
Protestants would have had to fight for their liberties. 

It is a lucky thing for him and those ex-Ministers 
who had been such ghastly failures in their several 
departments that the Elections are not coming on just 
yet; but at the same time it is a horrible example. If 
ex-Ministers are capable of doing this for the sake of 
office, what are we to expect from mere place-hunting 
Eight-pound-a-weekers? One thing, Mr. Lloyd 
George stands higher and firmer than ever to-day in 
the estimation of the country; and General Maurice’s 
letter has had this effect that, at any rate, it has made 
the late legal failures put their cards on the table. The 
irony of it is that Mr. Asquith need not have shewn his 
hand yet; for he might have continued to talk about 
patriotism, etc. for a time, and then, when he saw his 
chance of injuring those who have superseded him, 
have tripped them up when he had a stronger case. 

A. W. ARNOLD. 


DECIMAL OR OCTAVAL COINAGE. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—The counting house just now calls loudly for 
decimal coinage, and as the counting house talks more, 
writes more, and inspires the penny press more than 
does the real man who deals in, or makes things; the 
man of figures may get his way. Undoubtedly for 
computation only, ten pence to the shilling is best as 
long as we count in tens. But money is the medium 
for market and exchange, without which there is no 
computation and no counting house. The real 
business man, whether cattle dealer, shopkeeper, or 
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stockbroker is bad at writing down his necessity, which 
is far more important than computation. And the cer- 
tain fact is that the market man,or the dealing man, or 
the man who makes things, never does, and won't 
divide his unit of value into ten parts, but on a binary 
plan (which is the very essence of our Anglo-Saxon 
nature), into halves, quarters, eighths, and even six- 
teenths. If by a stupid parliament he is provided with 
‘ten florins to the pound, and ten nickels to the florin, 
he will take no notice of these values, but will stick to 
his own quarters and eighths for dealing. For seventy 
years we have had shoals of florins, ‘‘ one-tenth of a 
sovereign ’’ amongst our change, but no one ever 
thinks of them as such, but as two shillings melted into 
one coin, and we all prefer the eighth part—the favour- 
ite half-crown. 

The stockbroker always divides the sovereign into 
quarters and eighths, etc., even down to sixty-fourths. 
The miller does the same, so does the auctioneer in 
regulating biddings. Every commercial man who sells 
goods in shillings divides his shilling into quarters (3d.) 
and eighths (1$d.) for dealing punposes. The reason 
is a radical one, based on a need for a half-way com- 
promise in case of a difference. The decimal plan 
absolutely fails to provide for this need (which runs 
through the realms of science, music, and wave 
lengths as well as in commerce), and it is fatal to have 
five divisions only between buyer and seller, with a dis- 
pute who is to give way two-fifths, and who three- 
fifths. 

We don’t want a change in war time. But when a 
real and scientific simplification is required, divide the 
sovereign into eight half-crowns (as now), the half- 
crown into eight groats (3$d.) and the groat into eight 
cents. Try this on any quotation in the commercial 
markets and see how well it fits, while the counting 
house after a couple of days practice could add up or 
multiply columns of these octaval values with absurd 
ease. Here are two examples from to-day’s markets : 
Coats Ord at 5 7/8 ths; Treasury bills 3 7/16% (notice 
how binary fractions are used even for ‘‘per 
centages ’’). 

Present Coinage. Decimal Coinage Octaval Coinage. 

45 17 6d. £5-885 45-7 

£3 8 od. 43-4375 43-34 

The octaval coinage readings are: Five pounds 
and seven half-crowns. Three pounds, three half- 
crowns, and four groats. 

Yours truly, 
ALFRED WATKINS. 
Hereford, May, 18th, 1918. 


THE CULT OF THE ’ISM. 
To the Editor of THE SaturpAy REviIEw. 


Sir,—The writer of the entertaining article in your 
last issue under the above title suggests ‘‘ Dukeism”’ 
as a new. term. But Disraeli used ‘‘dukism’’ in 
‘ Sybil ’ seventy years ago, as I think you reminded us 
in ‘The Standard Suit’ the week before. By 
** dukism ’’ Disraeli meant that profound belief in the 
Duke of Wellington which was the creed of all Tories 
between the death of Canning in 1827 and the passing 
of the Reform Billi in 1832, after which ‘‘ dukism”’ 
rapidly declined, until it was in a mild way and for a 
short time revived by the late Duke of Devonshire. 
Now it is quite obsolete. Whether the ’ism was im- 
ported from Germany, or whether the Germans 
borrowed it from us, is not clear. Anyway, it is a sign 
of poverty and indolence in language, cousin to the 
contraction of syllables. People are too lazy or stupid 
to say what they mean, so they stick on a label. 

Yours faithfully, 


A 
STRATHPEFFER. 
To the Editor of THE Saturpay Review. 
Sir,—In a note in the Saturday Review of 


May rth on British Spas, reference is made to Strath- 


peffer. 
in Britain,’’ but it is implied that Spa treatment is not 
available this year. 

Tho’ two of the large hotels have been taken over 
for Naval hospitals by the Admiralty, the sulphur waters 
and baths will be available for visitors as usual, and ] 
would be glad if you would contradict the statement 
that treatment is impossible. 

Baths and waters will be given to visitors by 1st 
of June. 

Permits have, of course, to be obtained, as Strath. 
peffer is in a prohibited area, but that should give no 
trouble if applied for in good time. 

It will be most unfortunate for Strathpeffer if the 
idea gets abroad that no treatment can be obtained 
here, as the Spa has already been hard hit during the 
last two years by its distance from the big centres and 
by its situation in a prohibited area. 

Yours faithfully, 
Epwarp H. Duncan, M.B.Epw, 


To the Editor of THE Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—I have only just seen an extract from your 
issue of May ith. 

Will you kindly allow me as a physician of more than 
forty years standing in Strathpeffer, to say that the 
inhabitants feel very grateful for the words of praise you 
bestow in our Highland Spa, as situated in a beautiful 
and romantic part of the country? Further, I hope 
you will allow me to explain that there is ample means 
of travelling between Inverness and _ Strathpeffer. 
Meantime there are three trains run both ways, and it 
is hoped there will be four in the full season. 

As regards the most important of all points, the use 
of the Waters and Baths, by the gracious permission 
of the governing Authorities, the Waters will be 
freely open to all applicants without charge at certain 
fixed hours. On four days a week, Baths and Electric 
Treatment will also be available at regular times, pro 
vided the applicant comes with a proper certificate from 
his doctor that the case is suitable for the treatment 
recommended. 

It is hoped the claims of the Red Cross Society on 
behalf of wounded soldiers and sailors will not be for- 
gotten in return for benefit from the use of the Waters 
or Baths of Strathpeffer which they have in this way 
received free of charge. 

Yours, &c., 
J. V. B. 


ON WAR-TIME MANNERS. 
To the Editor of THE SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Hall Romer, may be 
right in the main when he complains of our present-day 
decay of manners. Yet I confess, at the age of 71, 
that I personally have experienced a good deal of com 
sideration at the hands of younger men and women. 
What I do object to just now is the unnecessary 
prevalence of smoking in public places and especially 
in the lifts of tube-railways. Men in khaki were per 
mitted by the attendants to ‘‘ keep in ”’ their pipes, and 
selfish civilians then exacted the same privilege, so that 
bye-laws are habitually disregarded. 

Yours faithfully, 
SYNTAX. 


THE FUTURE OF GERMAN EAST AFRICA AND 
OF EAST-CENTRAL AFRICA GENERALLY. 


To the Editor of THe Saturpay REvIEw. 


S1r,—In almost every review and paper one reads 
suggestions as to the future of Central Africa after the 
war. In many of these it is regrettable to note that 
Africa is considered as a possibility for bargaining, % 
for adjusting difficulties elsewhere: it is only in 4 
minority that the needs of Africa are considered. 

Suggestions have been made by many whose ignor 
ance of Equatorial Africa is obvious, The knowledge 
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other subjects enjoyed by the authors, or the fact that 
they are well-known publicists, being—so far as an 
Tetcan student can discover—their sole claim to atten- 
tion on the subject. If the present writer, whose whole 
working life has been spent in and devoted to East 
Central Africa, were to express opinions about, say, 
the future of the Jugo-Slavs or of Trade Unionism he 
would not expect any attention, but on the subject of 
tropical Africa he asks for a hearing, and his claim is 
as follows :— 

That the future of Central Africa be settled in the 
interests of the country, and that non-African interests 
be ignored or subordinated to those of the country 
itself and of its inhabitants. I submit-that the natives 
themselves are not competent to make known directly 
their wishes. A plebiscite is impracticable, and even 
the chiefs and headmen would not really understand 
the issue. (Supposing, for instance, that they chose 
to be free of all European rule, we could not—for many 
reasons—grant their wish, and we would be wrong to 
do so if we could.) But I assert unhesitatingly that 
if they could grasp the issue and were articulate the 
natives would choose British rule. Listen to a deliber- 
ate statement made by a German, who as former head 
of the German Consulate at Mombasa and Zanzibar 
was competent to speak (p. 94 of ‘ British and German 
East Africa.” By Dr. H. Brode. London: Arnold, 
1911 :)— 

“I cannot help stating that the general impres- 
sion amongst natives is that their treatment is not 
so good in German East Africa as in British terri- 
tory. Often when I asked Wanyamwezi why 
they did not remain in their own country instead 
of living in British East Africa, I heard the reply 
that they were too severely treated in German East 
Africa. 

A line or two further on Dr. Brode unconsciously 
supplies one reason for this preference :— 

‘* Another advantage from the farmers’ point of 
view is that justice is more easily and speedily obtain- 
able there (in G.E.A.) than in the British colony, 
where a good many formalities have to be gone 
through before a native gets his well deserved 
punishment.’’ 


The italics are mine. I quote this as evidence by the 
enemy; but any amount of stronger and irrefutable 
evidence can be found in Germany’s African record, 
prior to and during the war, as to why she can hence- 
forth have no share in the control—pooled or other- 
wise, of Africa. The continent can be free to her com- 
mercial enterprise, but she can take no part in the 
guardianship or civilisation of any part of it. 

Besides the natives, I uphold that all who have de- 
voted their lives to Central Africa—pioneers, officials, 
missionaries, traders, farmers, planters—are entitled to 
a hearing; and that the views of these real Central 
Africans—black and white—are of paramount impor- 
tance. Perhaps you can find space for these extracts 
from a leading article in The Bulawayo Chronicle 
(March 6th, 1918), which is as well qualified to be 
heard in this connection as, say, the Labour part of 
Great Britain, whose views have had full publicity. 

‘“* The perspiring world reformers are for throwing 
the continent of Africa into the melting pot. 

There are, however, other parties to the compact 

who will certainly prefer to shape their own destinies 

rather than trust them to the incompetent hands of 

European statesmen, reformers and socialists. The 

colossal mistakes made by the European Powers, the 

shortsightedness of their statesmen. have 
destroyed the humble respect formerly shown by 

Oversea people to Europe. . . The white men 

who took the risk, bore the heat and danger of the 

day, and who have built their homes and helped create 
settled governments based on law, order and security 
these are the people who will have the last say in 
the settlement of the lands they have won. Their 
knowledge of the country is founded on experience, 
their instincts are for sane and just government, and 
their capacity is, as we now find, far beyond the 


capacity of a loosely knit body of statesmen . . - 

whose blunders are the wonder of the world."’ 
The above is only a sample; but since the average 
Englishman does not,see the African press, it may 
serve to show that the white men in Africa are not 
inarticulate, even though the black may be; and that 
those who have won the land, and are making their 
homes in it do not intend to let that land be ruined to 
suit the vague, impracticable and ignorant ideas of an 
ephemeral party or government. 


In this country there are (to quote Mr. Winston 


Churchill) only regions which can be compared 


with South Africa or with India, but which challenge 
comparison with the fairest regions of Europe, and 
with the most prosperous and beautiful tracts on the 
whole surface of the globe.’’ Such is the country 
whose future is at stake: not a jungle, nor a wilder- 
ness, nor a desert. No one talks of bargaining at a 
peace conference about India; how dare anyone discuss 
bargaining about Central Africa? Those who do so 
have no idea of the importance during the coming cen- 
tury of this great country; they have no idea of its 
latent wealth and general potentialities, nor of our 
responsibilities therein—and those who have no know- 
ledge of it should not decide its future. 

There are two great points to be decided, and they 
should be decided before peace comes. Firstly, under 
what flag the various parts of Equatorial Africa are to 
be after the war—especially what is to happen to the 
part known as German East Africa. Secondly, what 
form the government of all East Central Africa is 
to take. 

It is our duty as trustees (rather than as owners) to 
decide these points on their merits, and it is imperative 
in the interests of Africa, of our trust, of our Empire 
and of humanity that the Government should be guided 
as to the future of Central Africa by the opinions of 
those who are competent to speak for her. I and others 
more competent have already proposed outline schemes.* 
Limits of space prevent reference to these plans here, 
and I, therefore, content myself now with urging that 


“in deciding the future of Central Africa the Government 


take the advice of Central Africans. 
I am, Sir, etc., 
AFRICANUS. 


* My own scheme may be found briefly recorded in The Field, 
Feb. 2, 1918, ‘‘ Reconstruction after the War: the Problem of 
East Central Africa.’’ 


THE CONSUMPTIVE SOLDIER. 
‘o the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—In the ‘ British Journal of Tuberculosis ’ for 
April the statement is made that ‘‘ over 200,000 tuber- 
culous soldiers will require treatment.’’ From all 
accounts this is not far from the mark. It is a serious 
outlook, affecting the nation as a whole, both directly 
in loss of man-power and indirectly in cost of main- 
tenance. It is easy to talk of more sanatoria and farm 
colonies, but the appalling fact is that the present 
medical treatment of tuberculosis has practically come 
to the end of its resources. In the same journal, the 
physician of a well-known hospital for consumptives 
makes a sweeping indictment of the present methods. 

‘1 strongly disapprove of the establishment of unlimited 
colonies for the tuberculous. A whole vicious circle of 
clinical centres has been established and is continually 
enlarging. Every new centre entails growing expense 
to the country. All modern work teaches us that in 
tuberculosis morbidity is determined by loss of resist- 
ance and not by the mere fact of infection. We cannot 
treat until we have failed to prevent illness.”’ 

A few days ago I received a letter from the Medical 
Officer of Health of a leading Scotch town, saying : ‘‘I 
have for long felt that the establishment of sanatoria 
throughout the country is not the means by which the 
end in view can be accomplished.’’ 

For years I have predicted the state of affairs on the 
principle which I have clearly demonstrated in my 
books that consumption is the natural and inevitable 
effect of a simple cause—deficient oxygenation of the 
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organism, primarily due to nasal obstruction and defec- 
tive metabolism. Till the principle is thoroughly under- 
stood and treatment both at home as well as in sana- 
toria based upon it, consumption will remain a human 
tragedy. Public opinion should insist upon the imme- 
diate appointment of a Royal Commission to collect 
evidence in an impartial manner in the interests of the 
nation. 
ARTHUR LOVELL. 
94, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. 


MR. NEVINSON’S WAR PICTURES. 
To the Editor of THE Saturpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—Out here in the thick of things we get our 
papers late. Indeed, but for the kindness of friends, 
we don’t get them at all; which must be the apology 
for troubling you in the matter of the Art of C. R. W. 
Nevinson, a month after your consideration of it. 

May one of those who have seen the Realities he 
draws speak? To such of us it is nothing short of 
astonishing that, at this hour, Nevinson needs defend- 
ing at all. At least the real Nevinson: the Nevinson 
e.g., of that astounding realization of transport and 
tired, tin-hatted ‘‘ foot sloggers’’ on a wet cobbled 
road (I quote from memory, but nobody who has seen 
the published collection can forget the drawing). Or a 
more recent picture of a shell-wrecked village, with all 
the Somme in it. Show them to any fellow who has 
inhabited a dug-out. Pass them round any Mess in 
France or Flanders. Ask the man next to you in 
hospital in Town what he thinks of them. Best of all 
get the opinion of the new campaigner, who, having 
seen these things with his own eyes, knows also what 
Art is and should be. Not a difficult matter with all 
England in the business. I think you will find he has 
a pretty whole-hearted admiration for the Art of the 
man who has realised it so wonderfully. You will hear 
‘Good Heavens!—he has got home there right 
enough.’’ ‘‘Oh!!! Absolutely It! Sight of it makes 
you feel queer ’’—as it does. Believe me, you won’t 
find us easily turned aside by what (with all courtesy) 
I must call armchair criticism. 

Sir, don’t suspect us of condoning Cubism. There 
is an expression universal in the B.E.F. which would 
most certainly be applied to that queer lunacy—if it got 
off so lightly !—of which I think your critic would 
smilingly approve. But Nevinson is another matter. 
At his best he may be allowed to have justified even 
that appalling convention. 

Yours truly, 
Joun Turner, Lieut., 
Royal Warwickshire Regt. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
To the Editor-of THe SaturpDay REvIEw. 


Sir,—The terrible indictment by Mr. William 
Hughes of the practical failure of what is facetiously 
called by politicians ‘‘ Popular Education,’’ may be 
proved true in almost any large town by a careful 
observer. As Mr. Harold Gorst (no prejudiced 
partisan) said nearly seventeen years ago in ‘‘ The 
Curse of Education,’’ chapter V. “‘ . it is a 
significant fact that educating the masses, in the sense 
in which that term seems to be generally employed, has 
had the effect of eradicating from them all respect for 
[true] education the fact that this should be 
the case speaks eloquently for the class 
ignorance which results from the confounding, on the 
part of so-called educationists, of mere fact-cramming 
and subject-compulsion with the proper development of 
the mental faculties.”’ 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
HErRBert H. Sturmer. 
University Union Society, Oxford. 
May 18th, 1918. 


THE STATE AND THE DOCTOR. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—The letter of Dr. Claud Foster which 
appeared in one of your recent issues touches a note 
which both the State and the medical profession would 
do well to heed in time. There is no doubt whatever 
that, as Dr. Foster writes, there is a “‘ rapidly-growing 
bad feeling among the poorer classes towards both the 
State and the medical profession.’’ The reasons are 
not far to seek. 

When public money is being expended, the public has 
the right and duty to see that it is being used to the 
greatest possible public advantage. At present this is not 
the case, for the medical profession as a body (I am not 
speaking of individuals) is now universally acknow. 
ledged as a trade union bent upon maintaining its own 
prerogatives and interests at the cost of the public. 
It is notorious that the medical profession has resisted 
any new idea in the treatment of disease until it was 
compelled to accept it. Now, why should this be 
tolerated any longer? Why should not the State step 
in and, in the interests of the public at large, ordain 
that every idea calculated to benefit public health, and 
put forward in a proper and reasonable manner, be 
considered on its merits in a calm and dispassionate 
spirit? A State Medical Service, run on present 
medical lines, would throttle all progress in the art of 
healing, and would be the apotheosis of bureaucracy. 
What is wanted now is an impartial tribunal to act asa 
permanent Royal Commission to consider all new ideas 
put forward for the good of the public, put them toa 
practical test, and if found feasible and practical, have 
them carried out without unnecesary delay. The public 
good is more than the privileges of a class. 

Yours faithfully, 
Royal Societies Club, S.W. ARTHUR LOVELL. 


A DIETETIC SOLECISM. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—‘‘ Cantabrigiensis’’ writes of the ‘‘ consecra- 
ted general misuse of the term ‘meat’ as exclusively 
limited to the products of the slaughter-house.’’ He 
may be interested to hear that the old meaning of the 
word is still quite commonly used by country folk of 
the old generation in these parts. ‘‘ He hasn’t hada 
bite of meat in his head to-day,’’ was used of an old 
man whose diet was bread and butter and broth; or 
in answer to a question, ‘What is the matter with the 
baby ?’’—‘‘ He cannot take his meat, Doctor!’ In 
this instance milk or ‘‘ pobs.”’ 

Country Doctor. 

Ripon, Yorks. 


OUR BIRDS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


Sir,—It is well under the mark to say that the winter 
of 1917 destroyed more than half our birds, and then 
the so-called Sparrow Club advocated and patronised 
by ignoramuses at the Board of Agriculture destroyed 
vast numbers more, for their members, not being 
properly supervised, brought in the heads and eggs of 
every kind of insectivorous bird. 

We suffered from a plague of caterpillars last year, 
such as few of us have ever seen the like of, and richly 
deserve a worse plague this year, for, as Dr. Hornaday 
of the New York Zoological Park writes, ‘‘ the millions 
of the insect-world are upon us. The birds fight them 
for us, and when the birds are numerous, and have 
nestlings to feed, the number of insects they consume is 
enormous, and fools that we are, we go on slaughtering 
our friends.’ The country seems to have gone mad 
on killing every living thing, and as the High Com- 
missioner for New Zealand said a week of two ago in 
London, we shall deserve to be called a nation of Huns 
by the next generation as regards the destruction of 
our birds. 


I am, yours faithfully, 
Frank C. H. Borrett. 


Star Hill, Rochester, 
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MEN’S DRESS AND WIGS. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REview. 


$ir,—I was much interested in your article entitled 
‘The Standard Suit’ (May 4). Apart from its enter- 
taining way of putting things, it suggests what I 
believe to be a real tendency of the time, the decay of 
ritual of all kinds, and of belief in the effect or comfort 
of such practices. For it is a ritual to dress for dinner, 
and to carry a cane, if you are a soldier. I have heard 
poth practices loudly derided to-day. 

When men gave up their fine clothes and left the 
extravagances of beautiful colour to the female, it 
might be said that they went against Nature, which 
adorns the male bird, not the other. I am not aware 
that there has been any authoritative statement con- 
cerning the change of men from colours to black which 
makes, or made, a gentleman in the evening liable to 
be confused with a waiter. Lady Dorothy Nevill in her 
‘Reminiscences,’ edited by her son, Fourth Impression, 
1906, says, Chapt. v., p. 56 :— 

“While on the subject of dress of a bygone day, I 
may mention that my brother always maintained that 
it was the first Lord Lytton who brought about the 
fashion of universal and unchanging black for gentle- 
men’s evening dress. If my memory does not play me 
false, Pelham was always dressed in that colour.’’ 

Is this account generally accepted ? , 

The subject of wigs has, so far as I am aware, re- 
ceived but little attention from the social historian or 
the man of letters. I have been puzzling my brains as 
to a story concerned with a wig, and at last have hit on 
it, It is ‘Jerry Jarvis’s Wig’ in the ‘ Ingoldsby 
Legends,’ which appeared from 1837 to 1843. The 
headgear in question was 


“a comely jasey enough, of the colour of over-baked 
ginger-bread, one of the description commonly 
known during the latter half of the last century by 
the name of a ‘ brown George.’ The species, it is to 
.be feared, is now extinct, but a few, a very few of 
the same description, might, till very lately, be occa- 
sionally seen crowning the cerebellum of some 
venerated and venerable provost, or judge of assize.’’ 


Such a wig was that worn by the famous Routh of 
Magdalen with trencher cap insecurely poised above it. 
He lived till 1854 and his hundredth year, and the Rev. 
William Tuckwell in his delightful ‘ Reminiscences of 
Oxford ’ tells us that one of his wigs was preserved by 
Daubeny, who sent it to be 


‘* petrified in the Knaresborough Spring. It would 
have been indestructible without this calcifying pro- 
cess : when in 1860 a grave was sunk in New College 
antechapel to receive the remains of Warden 
Williams, an ancient skeleton was found extended, 
the bones partly dissolved, the wig fresh as from the 
maker’s hands.’’ (Chapt. x., p. 163-4). 


The ‘‘ brown George’’ was, I presume, a royal wig, 
or one pretending to such associations. I remember 
reading two or three times in English books of the 
early nineteenth century of the ‘‘ Brutus’’ wig, which 
probably, in the first instance, before it became a mere 
trade-mark, appealed to revolutionaries. I imagine 
that it came from France, where at the time of the 
Revolution Tacitus was a moral author, and classic 
heroes and humbugs like Brutus were the subject of 
general admiration, and attained a vogue which would 
surprise the present Labour Party. 

Boswell in his Life of Johnson (year 1778) speaks of 
physicians in bagwigs illustrating the ‘‘ general levity 
in the age.’’ What ought they to have worn? 
Hawkins in his Life of Johnson informs us (p. 238) 
that the physicians in Hogarth’s prints are not carica- 
tures. The ‘‘ full dress, with a sword and a great tye- 
wig, and the hat under the arm”’ belonged to their 
craft, and would’ not have attracted any special atten- 
tion in the streets. 

Yours faithfully, 
Curioso. 


REVIEWS. 
GRAY. 


The Poetical Works of Gray and Collins. Edited by Austin 
Lane Poole and Christopher Stone. Oxford University 
Press. 2s. 6d. net. 


E are so grateful to anybody that makes us read 
Gray again that we welcome this well-printed 
edition of the Odes of Gray and Collins from the careful 
and nice hands of the Oxford University Press. But 
we must enter our protest against the omission, without 
a word of warning from Mr. Lane Poole or the pub- 
lisher, of Mason’s contributions to his friend’s poems. 
We have never before met an edition, except Mr. 
Dent’s, which did this; and as Mason’s lines are in 
many instances quite as good as Gray’s, we regard this 
excision as a kind of robbery of the public. The ‘‘ Ode 
on Vicissitude’’ was left unfinished by Gray, and 
Mason interpolated some lines, and wound up with 
the two stanzas beginning, : 


‘* Mark ambition’s march sublime 
Up to power’s meridian height ; 
While pale-eyed envy sees him climb 
And sickens at the sight.’’ 


which are as fine as anything in lyrical poetry. Johnson 
said that Gray was “‘ a dull fellow ’’ and ‘‘ a mechanical 
poet.’’ But it was dangerous to agree with the Doctor, 
even in abuse; for when on another occasion he com- 
pared the Odes to cucumbers, as forced plants, and 
a sycophant added, ‘‘ had they been literally cucumbers, 
they had been better things than the Odes,’’ he was 
answered by, ‘‘ Yes, sir, for a hog!’’ Johnson’s dis- 
like of Gray had possibly the same ground as his dis- 
like of Swift, a subconscious suspicion of his belief in 
religion. Be that as it may, Gray’s contemporaries and 
posterity refused to accept the great Cham’s judgment, 
for in proportion to the number of his lines Gray is 
more quoted than any other poet, not excepting Shak- 
speare. You can read all Gray’s poetry in a couple of 
hours; but almost every stanza of the Elegy is become 
proverbial; and notwithstanding some weak lines. 
which lend themselves to ridicule, the Ode ‘On a 
distant prospect of Eton College’ remains a national 
favourite. Some of this popularity no doubt is due to 
Eton, for every Eton boy on leaving is presented with 
a magnificent copy of Gray’s Poems, which is a better 
advertisement, because perennial, than George III.’s 
donation of Burke’s ‘‘ French Revolution ”’ to his cour- 
tiers and statesmen with, ‘‘ This is a book which every 
gentleman must read.’’ But even Eton cannot make a 
bad thing good, and Gray’s poetry has stood its test 
of more than a century and a half. 

Thomas Gray was the son of a London scrivener, and 
his mother kept a milliner’s shop in Cornhill, where he 
was born in 1716. His maternal uncle Antrobus was an 
assistant master at Eton, and to that great school Gray 
went, and afterwards to Peterhouse, Cambridge. He 
started on the Grand Tour as travelling tutor to Horace 
Walpole, whom he had known at Eton. But unequal 
friendships are brittle, and they parted at Reggio after 
a quarrel, Gray going by himself to Venice and the 
other Italian cities. There was afterwards a kind of 
reconciliation, and many literary civilities were ex- 
changed between the two, each professing great in- 
terest in the writings of the other, but it was rather a 
hollow affair; and Walpole’s lamentations over Gray’s 
death were, we fancy, a tribute to fashion rather than 
genius. In 1742 Gray returned to Cambridge at the 
age of 24, and lived there till his death, from gout in 
the stomach, in 1771, being in his fifty-fifth year. He 
paid occasional visits to London and to friends in the 
country, and stayed a good deal with three aunts who 
lived in a small house at Stoke Poges, where he visited 
Lady Cobham at Stoke Manor, and where he wrote 
that exquisite humorous piece ‘A Long Story.’ The 
Stoke Poges churchyard, as charming and characteris- 
tic of England as that of Stratford-on Avon, is, as is 
well known, the scene of the Elegy and of Gray’s own 
burial. But, barring these jaunts, Gray lived for 
thirty years at Cambridge, elaborating and polishing 
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his Odes. He did nothing else, for though he was ap- | or, 
pointed Regius Professor of Modern History three ** She there shall dress a sweeter Sod 
years before his death, he delivered no lectures . Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod.”’ 

The note of Gray’s composition is fastidiousness, | or, 
and of his character pride, though not of that kind “* Each wandering Chief by turns appear 
which apes humility. To hail the blooming Guest.”’ 

‘* Too poor for a bribe and too proud to importune, or, 


He had not the method of making a fortune ’’ 
were the lines he wrote on himself. In truth, Gray was 
a morose fellow. He removed hastily from Peterhouse to 
Pembroke because some undergraduates had a little fun 
out of him by a false alarm of fire. He expressed inde- 
cent and repeated joy in his correspondence at the death 
of Dr. Chapman from eating five mackerel at one meal, 
because the man bored him. Yet he retained through 
life, mainly by his assiduous correspondence, four real 
friends, Wharton, Mason, West, and Stonehewer, and 
men with more genial manners have often not had as 
many. His letters are excellent reading, for Gray’s 
interest in literature was genuine and untiring; his 
occasional comments on politics are shrewd; and his 
remarks on life are gay and sensible. 

That the author of the Elegy, the Ode to Spring, and 
on Vicissitude, and the grand Hymn to Adversity, 


‘* Daughter of Jove, relentless Power, 
Thou Tamer of the human breast,’’ 


should also have written the two most biting political 
satires of the eighteenth century shows a variety of 
literary power that is rare. We do not know that Gray 
had any grudge against Henry Fox: how should he 
have had any dealings with him? But he spent some 
weeks in 1766 at Ramsgate, wandering about the North 
Foreland, and he could not miss the sham Gothic 
battlements of the hireling Senator. The story of how 
Fox carried the Peace of Paris through the House of 
Commons at Bute’s bidding and with the King’s 
money, and how he was afterwards thrown over by his 
coadjutors, was of course known to every educated 
man of the day. 
** Old and abandon’d by each venal friend, 
Here Holland form’d the pious resolution 
To smuggle a few years, and strive to mend 
A broken character and constitution.’’ 


Every word stabs. The other and better known satire, 
‘The Candidate,’ was written in 1764, when Lord 
Sandwich was standing for the office of High Steward 
of the University of Cambridge. 


‘* When sly Jemmy Twitcher had smugg’d up his face 
With a lick of court white-wash and pious grimace, 
A wooing he went, where three Sisters of old 
In harmless society guttle and scold.’’ 


Here the invective is directed quite as much against the 
Cambridge dons as against the disreputable politicians. 

The Odes of Collins are included in this volume, we 
presume, because Collins, younger than Gray and not 
personally known to him, joined in the revolt against 
what it is now the fashion to decry as ‘‘ the numbing 
formalism of Pope,’’ in other words, against the heroic 
couplet. Gray and Collins are generally bracketted as the 
leaders of Romanticism against Classicism, to use two 
words that have done yeoman’s service in the literature 
of letters, and have furnished forth the table of many a 
critic. The two names often have no more meaning 
than that the Classicists wrote Alexandrines and the 
Romanticists did not. We know of no other justifica- 
tion for binding up Collins with Gray. William Collins 
was born in 1721: “‘ his father,’’ says Johnson, ‘‘ was 
a hatter of good reputation.’’ His short life is the 
terrible story of poverty and disease which was the lot 
of so many poets and men of letters in the eighteenth 
century: he died at 38 of drink and insanity. We 
agree with Dr. Johnson, who loved the man, that ‘‘ his 
diction was often harsh, unskilfully laboured, and in- 
judiciously selected.’’ It is not merely the bad luck of 
certain words that makes so many lines of Collins 
ludicrous, as for example : 


** There waste the mournful lamp of night 
Till, Virgin, thou again delight 
To hear a British shell ”’ : 


“*O thou who badst thy turtles bear 
Swift from his grasp thy golden hair.”’ 
This is sheer infelicity in the choice of important words, 
‘*shell,’’ ‘‘ sod,’’ ‘‘ blooming,”’ ‘‘ turtles.’ The Ode on 
Thomson beginning 
**In yonder grave a Druid lies,’’ 
and the Song beginning 
** Young Damon of the vale is dead,”’ 
are beautiful pieces. 


HORACE PERVERTED. 


Odes of Horace. Translated into English verse by Gerard 
Fenwick. Book I. 3s. net. Book Il. 3s. net. 


ORACE was sure of immortality, and has secured 

it. The Britons whom he credited with giving 
strangers a rough reception have taken him to their 
hearts. He is almost an English author, for scraps of 
him are constantly quoted with the understanding that 
the context and meaning are too familiar to need repro- 
duction. But he is not an English classic in English, 
The long and still increasing crowd of translators have 
not managed to put him successfully into English 
dress. Latin is a concise language, English is not, 
and the terse grace and irony of the Odes are about 
as difficult a job as any translator could tackle. A 
frank paraphrase is really the better way, and it is an 
interesting fact that the English school of light verse 
is founded on Horace, while its masters are almost all 
of them classical students. Here and there, as in 


‘* Labuntur anni, Postume, Postume; 
Years fly away and are lost to me, lost to me,’’ ; 


we can find a line or two reproduced with remark- 
able fidelity to letter and spirit. But most trans- 
lators of Horace in verse, though they have long 
given up the futile idea of using his exact 
metres, are tolerable, not excellent, or even 
striking when viewed apart from the original. Glad- 
stone had neither the lightness nor the grace and taste 
in language to justify pleasure in his overrated perform- 
ances. The scholar here described as ‘‘ the late John 
Conington, Esq., M.A.,’’ was much better. Coning- 
ton was not only M.A., but also a professor of Latin, 
and though the gods did not make him a poet, his 
thorough appreciation of the original, and of the 
English language made him a competent and some- 
times a happy translator. His version of the Odes 1s 
published in a pocket-book form which is both clear and 
handy. The same may be said also of ‘ The Odes 
of Horace and the Saecular Hymn’ translated into 
English by Mr. W. S. Marris. This is certainly the 
best modern verse rendering of the Odes to be had. 
Both Conington and Mr. Marris print the Latin 
opposite their versions, as Mr. Fenwick does, and both 
are some way above him as renderers of Horace. We 
are glad that he should find amusement and relief after 
being invalided home from the Front in translating the 
Odes. But publication in book form is another matter. 
The friends who advised him to this course have over- 
rated his capabilities, or are ignorant of the translations 
already in existence. They might at least have helped 
him to revise his proofs. The book contains slips 
obvious to every classical scholar. E. C. Wickham 1s 
the source of most of the Notes at the end. Another 
editor mentioned called ‘‘Low’’ is presumably Dr. 
Gow of Westminster, and ‘‘ Maclear’’ is Macleane. 
It gives us a shock to read: 
‘‘ The kingdom I have nearly seen 
Of Prosperine,”’ 

when Proserpine is meant. It gives us a shock of 
another sort when we find Odes II., 7, beginning ; 
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“What, Pompey, old man, how many a risk 
You shared with me long ago!’’ 
and ending : 

* It is good to meet with a pal again, 

And carouse once more with a friend.’’ 

Surely one can convey the style of friendship and 
intimacy without dropping into slang. Whatever 
vulgarities are being popularised by our public 
speakers, there is a language called English which 
js tolerably effective, when properly used, both for 
dignity and lightness. Horace’s changes of mood are 
disconcertingly quick, but those of a translator are still 
more disconcerting when they allow lines like : 

“Whilst you again by the wave wert rapt 

Of the battle-raging there.’’ 

Mr. Fenwick does best when he gets nearest to 
paraphrase. It is simply not rendering Horace at all 
to miss out his little hints, or remove them from the 
place where he, a consummate artist, put them in. 

Some attempt must be made to give the colour of the 
descriptions, some research made for adequate render- 
ings of the apt epithets. 

**So too did Achilles 
Deem Briseis’ kiss 
Better than all others 
His supremest bliss ”’ 
is sentimental in the sickly, modern style, and is not 
much of a help to the understanding of : 
Prius insolentem 
Serva Briseis niveo colore 
Movit Achillem.’’ 
The ‘‘ niveus color ’’ is not to be disregarded. 
Horace had an eye for these touches. 
Mr. Marris with his: 
‘** Think how 
The snow-white slave Briseis moved 

Achilles proud ere now,”’ 
is not perfect, but he can give a good many points to 
Mr. Fenwick, who goes on in the same ode with 

** Ajax Telemonius ”’ 
which is not English at all. 

In the Ode to Posthumus we take at random the 
lines : 

‘** From land, and home, and loving wife, 
We soon must pass; the cypress tree 
Of all you planted during life 
Alone shall your companion be.’’ 

This is a poor copy of the original. Horace does 
not speak of a ‘‘ loving wife ’’ but of a ‘‘ placens uxor.”’ 
“Winsome ’’ would have been much nearer the text 
and more effective. He calls the cypresses ‘‘ hated ;’’ 
he speaks of the ‘‘ short-lived ’’ master as followed only 
by them of all the trees he cherishes. These points are 
brought out in the versions we have commended, and 
are neglected by Mr. Fenwick. Conington was called 
by deriding undergraduates the ‘‘ sick vulture,’’ but he 
is a bird of ample pinion compared with some of his 
twentieth century followers in classical translation. 
Frankly, these renderings will not do; they are 
unnecessary because better ones have long existed. If 
Mr. Fenwick is going to proceed in his enterprise, he 
Must set himself a higher standard, and take a great 
deal more trouble. Such translations are even worse 


. than unnecessary because they make an ignorant and 


tareless age neglect the good ones. If anyone is too 
indolent to discover or recall what the charm of Horace 
is, he should turn to the living master of verse in 
English who is as truly Horatian as any we know, 
Austin Dobson. In his verse grave and gay there is 
more of the spirit of the little man who learnt from 
Orbilius and Athens than in a roomful of versions like 
Mr. Fenwick’s. 


AN ECCLESIASTICAL ENFANT TERRIBLE. 


A Spiritual Aneid. By Ronald A. Knox. Longmans. 7s. 6d 
R. KNOX, who peppers his pages very pleasantly 
with Virgilian tags, says: ‘‘I finished the AZneid 

the night before I was received.’’ Like those of the 
pious son of Anchises, his travels ended among the 
Seven Hills. The present book will not have a succés 


XUM 


de scandale, for that was discounted long ago, but 
everyone will read it as a lively and realistic piece of 
biography—or possibly ought-not-to-be-pgraphy. The 
son of an Evangelical Bishop, in childhood ‘‘a horrid 
little Roundhead ’’—but he thinks this was because his 
hair would not hang in cavalier curls—he had an anima 
naturaliter Catholica, became, though inartistic, a cere- 
monialist before ever seeing a High-church service, 
was an ascetic at Eton, and one evening knelt down on 
Chamber Stairs, being then seventeen, and vowed 
celibacy ; a devotee, of course, of the Martyr King and 
of every lost cause, at Oxford a Tory-Socialist. 

The development of ‘*‘ Ronnie Knox "’ religion of an 
intransigeant Maximalist type was gradual, and for a 
time he had the depressed feelings, he says, of a pariah, 
though everyone was kind and forbearing. He found 
himself walking on a tight-rope, with the Roman net, 
however, underneath to catch him. The “ restrained 
and reverent Anglicanism’’ of the Cowley Fathers 
irritated him, with its want of mellow splendour. 
‘*Mobraism’’—ubi Mowbray ibi Ecclesia—seemed 
merely trim and insular. Mr. Knox’s Chestertonian 
‘‘reputation for defending the indefensible ’’—but, 
after all, he remarks, what is a paradox but a statement 
of the obvious so as to make it sound untrue ?— 
frightened sober Church people. He drew up a paper 
containing thirty-one reasons for remaining in the 
Church of England and thirty-one for leaving it—all, 
he adds, fallacious. Suddenly, however, he found him- 
self smiled upon, and at, by the orthodox through the 
publication of a brilliant skit, in the manner of Dryden, 
on the Liberal big-wig book ‘ Foundations.’ It sold 
by thousands. ‘‘ Have you read ‘ Foundations’? ’’ one 
cleric would ask another, and the answer would be, 
‘*No, but I’ve read a poem about it by a man called 
Knox.’’ ‘Absolute and Abitophill’ was followed by 
the more serious piece of demolition called ‘Some 
Loose Stones.’ If Broad churchmen were rewarded 
with canonries, deaneries, and bishoprics for believing 
too little, it was impossible, the young Fellow of Trinity 
contended, to oust ‘‘ Romanizers’’ for believing too 
much. At a later date the Kikuyu controversy occa- 
sioned the audacious pamphlet called ‘ Reunion all 
Round,’ which was read to the then Prime Minister as 
he sat in bathing-costume on a river-bank. The writer 
always loved to shock ; as a form-master at Shrewsbury 
‘to provide a continual succession of surprises and of 
amusements was the sole purpose of my existence,’’ 
such as—in a‘ Sunday ‘‘talk’’ after Evensong—a 
damaging comparison between San Celestino and Mr. 
Pemberton Billing. During his last sermon in the 
school-chapel, on ‘‘ The Parting of Friends,’’ ‘‘ the boys 
felt that I was not so frivolous as usual, and 
wore a suppressed air of demanding their money back.”’ 
But underneath all the volatile levity there lurked an 
amari aliquid, a ‘‘restless demon,’’ a great aching 
bruise. He felt like the lonely voyager ringed with sea 
and sky—maria undique et undique caelum. But the 
last word comforted him and also the first, spelled with 
a capital M. 

There is a sense of tears under all Mr. Knox’s fun. 
But still he recalls the enfant terrible of Tractarianism, 
Ideal Ward, or possibly Hurrell Froude, rather than 
Newman. The contrast between ‘ A Spiritua] Aineid ’ 
and Newman’s ‘ Apologia ’ is so immense that it seems 
strange that he should head a chapter ‘ Seeing a Ghost,’ 
or quote ‘ Di me terrent et Juppiter hostis,’ or (most of 
all) that he should have given a joky farewell sermon 
the very title of the exquisitely beautiful and pathetic 
lamentation with which the Lost Leader took leave of 
Littlemore and of the Church of England, while 


’ Pusey’s sobs sounded through the little flower-decked 


sanctuary. As a clever piece of self-dissection the 
present book is extremely interesting. But not here are 
the agony and the sweat of blood; not here the stage 
set with grave and noble figures, not here the high 
cause and the drama, the crisis of a Church. It is a 
great descent. 
‘The Church of Rome,’’ Mr. Knox observes, ‘‘ held 
out to me no sensible attraction whatever.’’ If he had 
craved for the externals of worship he could find them 
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in the Church of England. But the latter was not built 
upon the Petrine rock. She had ceased to speak with 
supernatural authority, being bent on propitiating the 
modern mind. Yet ‘‘her formularies, so far as they 
go, are sufficiently definite,’’ and Mr. Knox looks back 
on her motherly tenderness and teaching with grati- 
tude. Why is it that, having for her ideal a cleansed 
and purified Catholicism, preserving an actual continuity 
of order and sacrament with the ages, the Church of 
England somehow fails in her appeal to the Catholic- 
minded moderates of the world? That is a problem 
which needs facing courageously. 


THE PRIEST OF NATURE. 
A Number of Things. By Dixon Scott. T. N. Foulis. 5s. net 


" HERE are unmeasured forces at work in the 

midst of us, and the moon, I know, orders 
the tides of our dreams both waking and sleeping, as 
profoundly as she orders the far less wonderful tides 
of the outer seas. I could desire that our share in 
the great organism might become deliberate and for- 
mal. I could desire each notable day in the year to 
bring its especial human ritual.’’—‘‘ Why not have the 
real thing—the bright world, direct sunlight—the live 
tug and the reality of fact?’’ These two excerpts, 
the one from ‘A White Christmas,’ the other from 
‘A Fragment,’ form the keynote of these short, sharp 
vivid impressions, journalistic and otherwise. The 
late Mr. Dixon Scott, a Lancashire man of letters, 
modern in outlook, often antique in phrasing, sets out 
to give us impressions of scenes in town and nature, 
or rather of nature in city and country, that are at once 
mystic and realistic. Satisfied with no conventions, 
a true naturalist, he is yet haunted by the things of 
the spirit. He is at once a practical nature-worshipper, 
and a shaper of symbolisms. In style he carries on the 
tradition of the romantic school, especially of Steven- 
son, though he sometimes joins to it the staccato of the 
Press. These landscapes are so presented to our 
imagination that both by their faults and virtues they 
form a sort of mystic melodrama of Nature. On 
a lower level they remind us of those lines in ‘ Faust’ 
which portray the passing shadows of existence as 
drawing us upward to the ungraspable. Each essay 
is an adventure, whether on mountain, or by lamp- 
post, and a sense of fun humanises the whole. 

There are, of course, purple patches, and the stimu- 
lus of the style is occasionally strained and over- 
pointed. Thus we get ‘‘A black clot of yew’’—‘‘in a 
kind of velvet-footed passion ’’—‘‘ the air made tonic 
with a sense of high places’’ (‘‘tonic’’ seems a pet 
adjective) and the far finer phrase of ‘‘the noiseless 
tumult of the clouds.’’ But there is constantly, too, 
the rollicking and vagrant sort of meditative action 
that distinguishes George Borrow. In the ‘ Doodle 
Doo,’ for instance, a fantasy on early rising, we get 
an ironic condemnation of that so-called virtue. The 
early riser ‘‘ goes out determined not to make some- 
thing but to take something. ..... He is a tramp 
and all tramps are lazy. And the mark and measure 
of his secret and essential laziness is the fact that he 
gets up a stealthy hour and a half before his fellows.’’ 

We have mentioned Mr. Scott’s mysticism, or per- 
haps symbolism would better express his quality. The 
following is an instance :—‘‘ The winds are up once 
more—it is the hour of their ultimate exhortation. 
Out of the desert places of the sky they come fierce 
with ecstasy, rebuking the body of an earth too prone 
to splendour, preaching deprivation and the scourge. 
Plumes of colour are broken and cloaks of colour rent. 
Standing on a little hill this morning, I saw an in- 
dolent, proud landscape . . . suddenly stripped by the 
invisible hands, and the new nakedness flogged across 
and across by lank gréy ropes of rain. It is the hour 
of purgation, of penance, and the nimble conscience 
of the earth, the mind of man, may not escape the 
shriving. It sees the logic of the flesh everywhere 


challenged, and the symbols of success discomfited. 
This is a criticism of the unseen in the 
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ignant manner of Hazlitt. There is too much subtle 
discrimination of the seasons:—‘‘ .... Very beau- 
tiful are the days . . . . of violet and misty gold when 
September, secretly returning, meets May in the mist 
of the woodlands, the broken bands of sunlight stream- 
ing about her as she runs. Very beautiful, too, and 

ually a monopoly of winter’s, the days when the 
earth, mist-suffused, appears as frail as porcelain, 
no more substantial than the silken air, and one seems 
to move in the midst of exquisite crisis. Just a word 
or a touch, you feel, would complete the spell or spoil 

We can only indicate some of the author’s qualities. 
A painter of winds and an interpreter of elements, he is 
not always unerring. Why call the crocus ‘‘ bold but 
pourgeois,’’ when we take it to be distinguished and 
delicate? Why again, in criticising Stevenson’s quest 
of inns in roaming—his pretty prose rhythm ’’— 
confuse convenience with vitality? Why in the apercu 
of the Ass give the wrong sort of reason for (and to) the 
donkey who is only mocked by man, as a rebel? Why 
—in the name of Malaprop—say that bird-calls ‘‘ etch 
a fine pattern in the grey tranquillities’’? But the 
whole book is so suggestive that it defies the brief 
span of criticism. 


THE CULT OF THE OCCULT. 


———— By Margaret Peterson. Hurst and Blackett. 
net. 


oe an embryo madman, a heartless coquette, 
and a simple-hearted heroine, Bengal for setting 
and a background of eastern occultism, it is not 
difficult to imagine the kind of story which Miss Peter- 
son weaves from such material. Margaret Symes, the 
heroine, has a very poor time of it. From mistaken 
notions of duty and sacrifice she marries Derek Mait- 
land. Such a name is enough to insure to the owner 
the usual attributes of his type—a mask-like face 
“ which some women might have called beautiful ’’ and 
curious coléurless eyes with ‘‘ a spark in them.’’ His 
penchant for the occult leads him to insanity and death 
and leaves Margot free to marry her true love. Miss 
Peterson knows India, and her description of Anglo- 
Indian life, if depressing, is convincing. In spite of 
a rather highly-coloured plot many of her characters 
are well-drawn, and she makes us feel that she is 
writing of what she herself has felt and known. 

We should like to have heard more of the Convent 
of the Lowly Hearts. Indeed, we think the few chap- 
ters laid in England among the best in the book. Miss 
Peterson’s work is good enough to make us wish that 
she would less often split her infinitives, and that she 
would say ‘‘begin’’ instead of ‘‘ commence.’’ 


RESEARCH ON SHAKESPEARE. 


Shakespeare's Environment. By Mrs. C. C. Stopes. Second 
issue with additions and frontispiece. Bell. 6d. 

GOOD many people write on Shakespeare with 
indifferent knowledge. Of the others who add 

to the literature of the subject most take what they can 
find in other books as authoritative, and a few make 
special research on their own account in the literature 
or records of the time. The students of unprinted 
tecords are the rarest of all, and among these no one 
is more indefatigable than Mrs. Stopes. She adds a 
scrap here and there to our knowledge or understand- 
ing, contests or supports tradition by putting evidence 


before us which cannot be denied. Her recent books 
dealing with ‘Shakespeare’s Industry’ and ‘ Shake-- 
speare’s Warwickshire Contemporaries,’ are like that 
before us, all valuable for this reason, being mainly 
composed of original papers relying on MS. records. 

We are very glad to see a second edition of ‘ Shake- 
speare’s Environment,’ a wide title which covers a 
good deal of interest. We learn, for instance, that 
Halliwell-Phillipps, the main gatherer of Shakespeare 
traditions, was not always accurate or justified in his 
opinions. Stratford was not a ‘‘ bookless neighbour- 
heod,’’ as he declared. Mrs. Stopes, as usual, tells us 
much about the Shakespeare family, including those 
other William Shakespeares who turn up in the records 
as if to complicate further the traces of the one who 
matters. The reproduction in colours of the face in 
Dugdale’s engraving of Shakespeare’s bust does not 
seem to us very attractive. 

The contention that Shakespeare got a good dea 
of his knowledge out of Vautrollier’s printing shop 
would, if proved, explain a good deal. In that shop 
Richard Field, a Stratford-on-Avon man, was an 
apprentice, and later became the son-in-law and suc- 
cessor of his master. But we lack the evidence, so far 
as we are aware, that Shakespeare was on intimate 
terms with Field. 

When Mrs. Stopes starts on conjecture she is no 
more infallible than anyone else, though, after all her 
heavy work on records, she is certainly entitled to 
have her fling. But she is careless about her text. In 
her reprinted speech on ‘ The Fortunes of Shakespeare’ 
she has misquoted two passages which any close 
student of the poet ought to know well. 

The matter not directly concerned with him in 
this book is often curious and interesting. We get a 
glimpse of Queen Elizabeth’s fools and dwarfs; of 
early Piccadilly,«when the name was applied to a par- 
ticular property; and of some remarkable women 
students of the sixteenth century, a period when high 
placed ladies had accomplishments which would be 
unusual to-day. Allowing for the exaggerations of flat- 
terers, we may still regard several queens of the period 
as learned, and we have the case of daughters like 
those of Sir Thomas More. Margaret Roper might 
have been the Head of a college in our own day. 


LATEST BOOKS 
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ANGLO-PORTUGUESE TELEPHONE 
COMPANY (LIMITED). 
DIFFICULTIES OWING TO LACK OF EQUIPMENT. 


Mr. Hersert ALLEN, presiding on the 22nd inst., at the 30TH 
ANNUAL GENERAL MeEeETING of the Anglo-Portuguese Telephone 
Company (Limited), said that in 1917 they installed fewer new 
subscribers than for many years previously, not because of any 
contraction in the public demand for telephone facilities, but from 

, their inability to obtain, either from this country or from the 
United States, the necessary equipment. First of all there had 
been the difficulty of obtaining manufacturing permits, then the 
difficulty of obtaining tonnage. The consequence was, they had 
hundreds of new subscribers on their ‘* waiting list,’’ owing to 
lack of equipment with which to connect them up. The number 
oi calls made through their exchanges last year was 34} millions, 
and they worked out at an average of about jd. per message. 


Having gone in for the luxury of democratic government, Portugal 
had followed the prevailing fashion, and indulged in strikes, riots, 
and poltical disturbances, all of which had led to greater demands 
on the compaay’s services. Such disturbances seldom led to the 
destruction of the telephones, because every political faction 
needed them for the furtherance of its own aims. 


Portugal had taken a leaf out of the book of British labour, 
and Portuguese workmen had not been backward in putting for- 
ward demands for higher wages, though they had not used the 
poisoned weapons of the English trades unionist. In this country 
adult male labour was largely engaged on work essential to the 
conduct of the war, and nearly every demand for increased wages 
was accompanied by unpatriotic threats to stop supplies for our 
armies or our ships. It was an effectual weapon, and the public 

- saw one demand conceded after another almost without resistance, 
until at length the wages paid had reached a colossal scale, and 
were usually in inverse ratio to the labeur given in return. 


Their own workmen asked for an all-round increase of 50 per 
cent., which, of course, the company were not prepared to con- 
cede, and, as might be expected, the men went on strike. The 
usual thing happened; the Government intervened, and, whether 
they liked it or not, the company were compelled to make sub- 
stantial concessions. On the other hand, they had been per- 
mitted to increase their tariff by 15 per cent., but only on con- 
dition that, if the advance was found to be more than sufficient to 
meet the increased wages, the Government would pocket the sur- 
plus. But what had hit them hardest of all was the continual rise 
in the Lisbon exchange on London, the loss on the year’s remit- 
tances due to this cause amounting to about £22,000, a sum equal 
to nearly 15 per cent. on the share capital. The sum and substance 
of the year’s working was that they paid 6 per cent. dividend and 
carried forward the same amount as last year. 


With regard te the prospects for the current year, it was almost use- 
less to speculate. They had applied to the Portuguese Government 
for a further increase in their tariff with which to meet the increased 
cost of working. Unless they could maintain their dividend it 
would be impossible to raise new capital for their ever-growing 
business, and the public convenierice would suffer correspondingly. 
A well-managed telephone business afforded scope for endless capi- 
tal expenditure, and—granted reasonable treatment by the public 
authorities—the prospect of a fair return on the money. But with- 
out such treatment both proprietors and public suffered. The com- 
mercial life of the country was beginning to look rather more 
settled, and the agricultural outlook was believed to be satisfac- 
tory. There was a possibility that these influences would have a 
steadying effect on exchange, which might also be favourably 
affected by a decree recently passed making one-half of the Cus- 
toms duties payable in gold. On this latter question two schools 
of thought prevailed, but he naturally hoped it would work out in 
a manner beneficial to their own interests. Since the beginning 
of the present year the sterling value of the escudo had been as 
low as 28d., but was now 31d. 


The report and accounts were adopted, and a final dividend of 
3 per cent., making 6 per cent. for the year, was declared. 
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Macmillan's New Books 


SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY, K,C.B., 
F.R.S.: Memorials of His Life and Work. 


By Sir WILLIAM A. TILDEN, F.R.S. With Portraits, 
8vo. 10s. net. 


A SPORTING AND DRAMATIC 


CAREER. sy ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 
(‘‘Rapier’’), Editor of The Badminton Magazine. 
8vo. 12s. net. 


The Daily Telegraph—" The book is full of pleasing episodes. Itis 
like the talk of a good conversationalist."’ 


TENTH THOUSAND. 


THE GREEN MIRROR. 


By HUGH WALPOLE, Author of ‘“‘ Fortitude,’’ etc, 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


The Oxford Magazine.—* This is a first-rate novel which no one 
who has any time for sovel-reading should on any account miss. 
it is a masierpivce in the study and creation of an atmosphere. 

. The book is rich in humorous incident.” 


THE PROMISE OF AIR. 
By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of ‘* Jimbo”’ 
&c. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Times—'’ A summary can give littie idea of the glad confidence 
of Mr. Blackwood’s vision, and no idea of the pleasure that attends 
its gradual revelation.” 


KARMA: A Re-Incarnation Play. 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD & VIOLET PEARN. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., London, W. C. 2. 
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AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS. 


ENGRAVINGS and WOODCUTS by Old Masters, the Property 
of the late JOHN LORD NORTHWICK. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, 
and HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35, 
New Bond Street, W.1, on Tuesday, May 28, and two following 
days, at one o’clock precisely, 


MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVINGS and WOODCUTS by Old 
Masters, the Property of the late JOHN LORD NORTHWICK 
(now sold by order of the Trustees and with the consent of the 
Court), comprising Important Examples of the Early Italian, 
German, Flemish, Dutch, and other Schools, and including a 
number by Albert Diirer and Rembrandt Van Rijn. 

Many of the Prints in this Collection were purchased at the 

Sales in 1817 and 1825, and in that of the Duke of 
Buckingham in 1834. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 

Illustrated copies, price 2s. 6d. each. 


QURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose 

offices have been established for 70 years, are 

ts for the letting (and sale) of the principal avail- 

able houses and supply lists free. Early application is 
advisable. Offices, Gervis Place, Bournemouth. 


TUITION. 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 


Founded 1867. Incorporated 1911. 
EXCELLENT modern buildings with Carpentry and 
Engineering Workshop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fees 
moderate and inclusive. Scholarships in March.— 
Apply to the Headmaster. ; 


ees HALL COLLEGE.—High-class Board- 
ing School for Boys. 20 acres. Entirely new 
management and arrangements. Classical, Commercial 
and Scientific Education. Proprietor and Principal, Dr. 
JOHN MASTIN, D.Sc., Litt.D., etc., Kenyon, 
Manchester. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 

EXAMINATIONS, May 28th, aoth and 3oth. 
At least TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value 
£90 to £20, and some HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBI- 
TIONS will be offered to Candidates who are not 
iready in the College, whether Senier or Junior 
Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD 
SCHOLARSHIP, value £35 per annum, with prefer- 
ence for boys born, educated or residing in Hereford- 
tire. Also ARMY, OLD CHELTONIAN, AND 
FRANCIS WYLLIE SCHOLARSHIPS. Some 
nominations for sons of the Clergy, value £30 per 
atnum may also be given. 
Apply to the 


BURSAR, THE COLLEGE, CHELTENHAM. 


ART GALLERY. 


ONDON GROUP: 

MODERN PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE. 
Admission 6d., plus tax. Open ten to six (Saturdays 
ao) till June 1, in the MANSARD GALLERY, at 
Heal’ New Shop, 195, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


A REASSURING WORD 


ASSURANCE BONUSES 


Apply to the General Manager, 


SUN LIFE OFFICE 


(Est. 1810) 
63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, &.O. 2. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE AND 
GENERAL ASSURANCE, 


““ SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS ON SOUND LINES.” 
THE QUINQUENNIAL VALUATION. 


Tue Firry-FirtH Orpinary Meetine of the London 
and Lancashire Life and General Assurance Association, Ltd., 
was held on the 16th inst., Mr. Richard S. Guinness (Deputy- 
Chairman) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. Louis I. Jarvis) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting, 


The Chairman said: During the year our business has again 
shown strong indications of substantial progress, which has been 
attained on sound and cautious lines. 


In the life department 2,016 policies were issued, assuring sums 
amounting to £905,309, producing the new premium income of 
448,449. This is the largest new premium income ever obtained 
in one year in the history of the company. (Hear, hear.) I find, 
in the remarks which our Chairman addressed to you on our 
accounts for 1915 and 1916, that he referred to the new business 
secured during those years as very satisfactory under war con- 
ditions. In this, the fourth year of the war, we have the very 
largely increased figures which I have just quoted—an increase 
over the better of the two previous years in sufms assured of 
£274,000 and in new premium income of £22,580. The total 
premium income of the life department was £405,222, being an 
increase over that for the previous year of £21,240 The income 
from interest and dividends on the life and annuity funds was 
4156,811, after deduction of income-tax, being an increase of 
47,150 over that of 1916. The average rate of interest earned on 
these funds was £4 Os. 2d. per cent., after deducting tax, as against 
43 16s. 10d. per cent. in the previous year. The total income of the 
department was £583,870, being an increase of £47,326 over that 
for 1916. The claims by death for the year, including bonus addi- 
tions, amounted to £232,946, being almost identical with the 
amount paid out in the previous year, but on this occasion there 
is a considerable increase in the claims due to the war, and, in 
fact, owing to this cause the total claims paid during the year 
are about £2,000 in excess of the amount provided for by the 
mortality tables. Under matured endowment policies the sum 
disbursed, including bonus additions, amounted to £142,850— 
rather less than that for the previous year. The life and annuity 
funds amount to 43,989,758, being a small decrease as compared 
with last year, but the figures for this year are arrived at after 
providing a sum of £89,704 for depreciation in securities. 

Now as regards the fire department, the net premium income 
for the year amounted to £101,394, being an increase of just over 
#15,000 for the year. The loss ratio was at the very favourable 
rate of 43 per cent. of the premiums, and after carrying an 
amount of rather more than £6,000 to maintain reserves for un- 
expired liability at 40 cent. of the premium income, there 
remained a balance of £11,271 to carry to profit and loss. In the 
accident, employers’ liability and genergl departments the net 
premium income amounted to £86,677. After payment of all out- 
goings and providing the necessary 40 per cent. as a reserve for 
unexpired risks, there is a satisfactory balance of £9,691 to 
transfer to profit and loss account. We now come to the profit 
and loss account. You will observe that, from the available bal- 
ance of £21,023, we have transferred £5,500 to investment reserve 
fund, and applied £7,203 to writing down the organisation 
account by 20 per cent., leaving £6,789 to be carried forward to 
the credit of the account. 


The total funds and assets, excluding uncalled capital, amounted 
to £ 4,933,689. 

The quinquennial valuation of the life assurance and annuity 
funds has fallen to be made at a most difficult time. During the 
quinquennium the expenditure has shown a steady decrease and 
the rate of interest earned upon the funds has improved. Against 
these favourable features, however, we have had to contend with 
the element of depreciation in security values, the increased mortality 
and the higher rate of income-tax, all three of which are conse- 
quent upon the war. But for these unfavourable features our 
actuaries inform me that we should have been able to declare a 
substantial bonus, and still carry forward a satisfactory balance. 
In view of the adverse conditions, the directors have decided not 
to divide any portion of the surplus by allotment of reversionary 
bonds to policies, but, as we state in our report, to conserve all 
the resources of the association and carry forward a substantial 
balance. We feel, however, that with-profit endowment policies 
which mature by survivance have a special claim with regard to 
bonuses, and we have decided to declare an interim bonus upon 
such policies which mature by survivance during the current year. 
These bonuses will be at the rate of 41 per cent. on the sum 
assured in the case of deferred bonus policies and at the rate of 
15s. per cent. on the sum assured in the case of ordinary with- 
profit policies. I have now the pleasure to move :—‘‘ That the 
report of the directors be received and adopted.” 


Lieut.-Colone! the Lord Rochdale seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 
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MOTOR NOTES. 
The Post-War Cycle Car. 


are indications that greater attention will 
be concentrated in future on the production of a 
really up-to-date cycle-car. It is a great pity that this 
type has not been further developed. Some of the 
cycle-cars produced before the war gave excellent ser- 
vice. They only needed a little more refinement and 
the elimination of faulty features to make them most 
satisfactory vehicles. Instead, the majority of manu- 
facturers developed the cycle-car into the modern light 
car. They should be kept in different classes; the one 
appeals to the poor man, and the other to the man of 
moderate means. The subject was recently discussed 
at a meeting of the Institute of Automobile Engineers, 
Graduate Section, and a paper was read by Mr. D. L. 
Prior, who gave a specimen of what he considered was 
the ideal cycle-car. In his opinion it should be four- 
wheeled, with a V-twin air-cooled engine of about 
6 h.p., the engine to be fixed at the back of the car. 
The transmission to be through the medium of a fric- 
tion disc, the outside fly-wheel of the engine forming 
one member of the drive, which would be conveyed 
thence by shaft to a bevel-gear rear axle, the latter 
being without a differential. 

The conditions after the war will be much more 
favourable than when the cycle-car was at the zenith 
of its popularity. The manufacturers have learnt much 
both as regards high-grade metals and design, and 
ought to be able to produce a large car between 6 and 
7 ewt. which will be sufficiently sturdy to stand really 
hard work. The average cycle-car of the past, with 
a few exceptions, (such as the Morgan), had to be 
driven carefully to avoid risk of breakages, and the 
springing was by no means perfect. 


Why Tyres Wear Quickly. 


If it were possible to design an indicator whig 
would show in & s. d. the effect on tyres of takj 
corners too fast, or of jamming breaks on to thej 
fullest extent, car owners would get a bit of a shog 
The expense and risk incurred by such reckless aie 
ignorant driving would come home to them with fj 
force. They are inclined to attribute the result to hale 
luck, faulty tyres, or some other cause not direg# 
within their control. Your comparative millionaire g 
doubt, does not trouble about such trivial matters al 
huge repair bill, but many.men who cannot afford 
incur heavy and unnecessary tyre expense simp 
through ignorance or want of thought. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW. | 


saat 


Owing to the stringent limitation of paper supplies it ig 
necessary for us to ask the public to assist us in over. Mai 
coming the difficulties under which we work. ir 

Many of our readers now find difficulty in obtaining 
copies of the SATURDAY REVIEW from their news 
agents, and those who depend on the station bookstalls for 
their supply are likely to be disappointed. Owing to the 
rationing of paper, we are not now in a position to cater for 
the chance sale. We urge our readers, therefore, to ordet 
the SATURDAY REVIEW from the publisher, who will # 
send it, post free for one year direct from the offices at # 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, on receipt of 30/-, 
a prepaid subscription rate which anticipates the new 
postal tariff. 

We wish no one to be without the SATURDAY 
REVIEW at the present time, and we trust everyone wil His 
assist us in maintaining our necessary world-wide circula- 
tion. Furthermore, we hope that those who read the i 
SATURDAY REVIEW will not destroy it, but that they i 
will hand it on to someone else who is likely to be 
appreciative. 


th 


“POST-WAR 
MODEL. 


HE Lanchester Post-War Car will 

be an example of the highest stand- 

~ ard of Motor Car Construction. It 
will be the embodiment of all those ex- 
cellent mechanical features common to 
the standard pre-War Lanchester, com- 
bined with many new ones. * It will be 


out of the ordinary and better.’ 


Armourer Mills, 95, New Bond St., 
Birmingham. London. 


S. J. PHILLIPS, 
113, New Bond St 


OLD ENGLISH 


AND 


CONTINENTAL 
SILVER. 


Specialists in A ( 
SECOND-HAND DI 
PEARLS and JEWELS. 


BOUGHT, SOLD or VALUED. 
Pa: 
OTD 
Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262, eg 


Telegraph : EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON. 
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which 
of 
with full 
It to baile 
direct . 
aire, q 
afford 
Six-Cylinder Motor Carriage. | 
= 
E The Six-Cylinder Napier q 
F has always stood supreme q 
in al E Apart from being the original model from which all | 
btaining I others are copied, it is the only Oar in the world } 
talls for that has conquered the European Alps under the q 
ater official observation of the Royal Automobile Club. 
to order Hig q 
tices at Post-War Napier will have concentrated upon it 
ie nee Me the accumulated knowledge of over a Century's q 
URDAY Engineering experience. 
‘one wil Hz 
ad ee onstructed with meticulous care and accuracy, it 
hat will embody :— 


SILENT POWER, EASY CONTROL, 
REFINEMENT _ RELIABILITY. 


Please. add your name to the Napier waiting list. 


The Worlds proved best Car. 
D. NAPIER & SON, LTD., 


14, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Works: LONDON, 
ACTON, W. 3. W. 1. 


Safeguard your Health with 


GREAT NATIONAL] Collis Browne’ 


DISTRIBUTION Chlorodyne 


SD. THE PRUDENTIAL 
Paid to its Policyholders in 1917 
THE BEST REMEDY Cuts short atte 
£9,700,000 COUGHS, TOOT CHE, ip 
YDON| over £31,000 for each Working Day ana 
Always ask for a “OR. COLLIS BROWNE.” 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. Of all Chemists, 1/3, 3/-, 5/-. 
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THE CITY. 


ORD COLWYN’S Committee on bank amalga- 
mation has made a sane and business-like report. 
The evils that might arise from further large amalga- 
mations are recognized as necessitating Government 
supervision, and it is proposed that no amalgamation, or 
interlocking of directorates or agreement to change the 
control of a bank should be permitted without the 
approval of the Treasury and the Board of Trade. But 
it is obviously undesirable that decisions on such a vital 
subject should be left indefinitely to the whims and 
fancies of a Government Department, and accordingly 
the setting up of an advisory statutory committee to 
consist of one commercial and one financial representa- 
tive is recommended. This committee will have power 
to call in an arbitrator in event of disagreement. 

The report also indicates broadly the principles upon 
which approval of amalgamation should be granted or 
refused. No objection is taken to the absorption of a 
small local bank or to a scheme to extend the sphere of 
activity of the larger bank affected; but a scheme in- 
volving an appreciable overlapping of area without 
securing advantages to the public, or one giving undue 
predominance to the larger bank should not be counte- 
nanced. If these recommendations are adopted in the 
spirit, they should effectively prevent abuse of the 
amalgamation process, but they should not check legiti- 
mate consolidation or expansion of banking. Every- 
thing naturally depends upon the composition of the 
special committee. : 

Sir Robert Borden has now definitely announced the 
intention of the Dominion Government to propose in 
the next session of the Canadian Parliament the in- 
clusion of all the railways, except the Canadian Pacific, 
in one system owned and controlled by the State. The 
Government has already made an offer to the Grand 
Trunk board ‘‘ somewhat similar’’ to the Drayton 
recommendation which was heartily condemned by the 
chairman of the company as confiscatory. Sir Robert 
now adds that the Government has offered to have the 
amount fixed by arbitration and that negotiations for a 
settlement will be conducted by Canadian Ministers on 
this side of the Atlantic this summer, though it is not 
likely that they will be concluded then. Grand Trunk 
securities have improved on this announcement, as it 
is hoped that some benefits will be derived from direct 
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as compared with £587,926 and the dividend was; 
creased from 40 per cent. to 424. The payable, 
reserves have been increased from 2,168,851 4 
2,285,598 tons, assaying 8.9 dwts. over an aver 
width of 67 inches. Here again the outlook is egal 
lent, provided that the necessary labour and explogiy 
are obtainable. 

In the case of the Witwatersrand (Knights) & 
Company a smaller amount of ore was crushed in yg 
—451,015 tons against 515,900—owing to shortageg 
labour, the yield was about 5d. per ton Idwer and eq 
rose 2s. per ton with the result that the profit fell fp 
279,798 to £191,392 and the dividend was redugi 
from 50 per cent. to 35 per cent. The ore reserves am _— 
estimated at 1,317,900 tons, averaging 6.4 dwts, om 
a width of 69 inches. Work in the mine is becomigg 
more difficult and it is thought that the yield per 4 


\\ 


this year will show a slight reduction. ! Nor 
The experience on the Consolidated Langlaagim Lax 
Mines has also been unfavourable owing to scarcity Tl 


native labour. The tonnage milled was 41,400 less 
585,650 tons, the yield was 2d. per ton lowe 
and costs rose 1s. per ton, bringing the prj Su 
down from £284,396 to £231,226 | 
the dividend from 22} to 174 per cent. The payableg™ 


reserves figure at 2,132,778 tons, assaying 6 dwts. om vy 
53 inches width. The consulting engineer frank Di 
states that the outlook for the current year is not px Ca 
ticularly bright, as it is likely that working costs 
continue to increase with the prolongation of the y Cor! 

Th 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, c 


Head Office: Yokohama. “7 
London Office : 7, Bishopsgate, E.C. 


Capital Subscribed - - Yen 48,000,000 
Capital Paid Up- - - - Yen 42,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - Yen 23,100,000 


Tue Seventy-Sixth Half-Yearly General Meeting of Shareholders was held 
the Head Office, Yokohama, on the 9th March, 1918, when the Directors 
mitted the following statement of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, 
the Profit and Account for the Half-Year ended 31st December, 199 
which was duly approved. 


BALANCE SHEET. 
LiaBiuitigs. 


Capital id up) 
Reserve Fund ... 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts 
Notes in Circulation 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, &c.) 


discussion ‘between Canadian Ministers and the people | Bills Payabie, Bills Re-discounted, Acceptances, and other Sums 0: 
who built and paid for the line; but it clear that a long | agai 
period of suspense lies ahead of Trunk shareholders, | Balance of Profit and Loss brought forward from last Account gain 
whatever the ultimate result may be. the 
The feature of the reports for 1917 of the Johannes- Yen Locr 
burg Consolidated Investment group of mines is the | G4, account— aaemaet y. fierce 
progress recorded by the Government Areas and the In Hand ....ssescsseseesseessssesss 39,9151479-39 Fren 
Van Ryn Deep Companies. The former milled eascnemier te Public Securities ne while 
1,298,000 tons of ore—s54,000 tons more than in rg16 | Bile Advance 
—yielding 29s. 8d. per ton as compared with 27s. 1d., | Bullion and Foreign Momey  «....cvoscsssvssssessssmessessssumneceeeeene Or 
so that the profit increased from £209,966 to £700,439, Bank's Premises, Furniture, &c. ........ tegio 
permitting the payment of an initial dividend of Yen 982.755 
124 per cent. As regards payable ore reserves the SDaPEr AND 100s AGGSEET The 
company’s position is exceptionally strong, the total : Y. battl 
having been increased by 2,086,000 tons during -the | 7° ityttt Tess, Curent Expenses, Rebate on Bits Current and | 
year to 7,016,000 tons, assaying 7.5 dwts. over a width left 
of 79 inches. The outlook for the mine is therefore J yen 6.00 per Old Share for 240,000 ne ST A s 
thoroughly satisfactory, and, if adequate supplies Of | Balarce 
stores and labour are obtained, substantial increases in esie 
the returns may be expected. 
At the Van Ry Deep a smaller tonnage By Balance brought forward 30th Junc, 1917 eve 
crushed—517,870 tons against 532,150; but the yield | By Amount of Gross Profits for the 'Half-year ending 3rst held 
was 4s. 2d. per ton higher and, though there was an tll 
inevitable rise in costs, the profit came out at £637,964 Yen siti a 
as fa 
TELEPHONES :— 
7” ETARDEN BROS. & LINDSAY 
(LIMITED) 455, 4084, 2662. 
Specialists in Tea and Rubber Shares 
INVITED 
23, ROOD LANE, LONDON, E.C.3 omer 
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